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MUTUAL DEFENSE TREATY WITH KOREA 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13, 1954 


Unitep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in the caucus 
room, room 318, Senate Office Building, Senator Alexander Wiley 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Wiley, Hickenlooper, Smith of New Jersey, 
Knowland, George, Fulbright, Sparkman, and Gillette. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The CHarrMAN. The meeting will come to order. 

We are very happy to see you, Mr. Secretary, together with your 
very able assistants, here this morning. 

We are meeting here today to give consideration to the Mutual 
Defense Treaty with Korea, which was signed in Washington on 
October 1, last year. 

The treaty was transmitted to the Senate by the President day before 
yesterday, with the recommendation for early and favorable attention. 

We are complying promptly with this request, to obtain as full a 
discussion as possible of the elements essential to an exercise of sound 
judgment by members of the Senate in determining whether to give 
advice and consent to the ratification. 

It is also planned to hear from representatives of the Department of 
Defense, who doubtless will give us their views concerning the military 
aspects of the treaty, and some of the problems it raises for them. 

Last summer, during conversations between President Rhee and 
our Secretary of State, an understanding was reached for the con- 
clusion of a mutual-defense pact which would formalize the relation- 
ship which has been in effect for the past 3 years. 

As I read the treaty before us, its basic principles are somewhat 
similar to those of the Rio Treaty and the North Atlantic Treaty in 
providing for consultation and appropriate action when necessary. 

It should be clear to all that this treaty constitutes a threat to no 
nation, but is intended to further develop the system of collective 
security thus far developed for the defense and protection of the free 
nations in the Pacific. 

While a general similarity of language exists between this text and 
the other mutual-defense pacts concluded between the United States, 
the Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand, there are some sig- 
nificant differences which I am sure, Mr. Secretary, you will want to 
explore for us. 

There is, for example, the reference in article IIT to “armed attack 
on either of the parties in territories now under their respective 
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2 MUTUAL DEFENSE TREATY WITH KOREA 
administrative control, or hereafter recognized by one of the parties 
as lawfully brought under the administrative control of the other.”’ 

We would like to be completely clear as to the precise scope of this 
treaty 

To what kinds of action does it commit our Government? 

Under what conditions do we bind ourselves to come to the support 
of Korea? 

What are some of the hazards, as well as the advantages, in this 
treaty for us? 

The members of the committee will have other questions to address 
to vou, Mr. Secretary, after you have completed your general state- 
ment. 

So, if it is agreeable to you, please carry on in your own way. I 
presume you would prefer to give your statement, and after that 
submit yourself to questioning. Am I right in that respect? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, Mr. Chairman. If I] may make a state- 
ment, and then I will be receptive to questions. 

The CHarrMan, Carry on. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, SECRETARY OF 


STATE 
Secretary Duties. The mutual defense treaty between the Republic 
of Korea and the United States has been submitted by the President 
to the Senate for its advice and consent to ratification. This treaty 
is an outgrowth of our experience with aggressive communism and 
represents a carefully considered attempt to prevent, insofar as 
possible, a recurrence of that aggression in Korea, 


EVALUATION OF TREATY 


,efore turning to the specific provisions of the treaty I want to tell 
you why I think it is important and necessary. 

[t is doubtful that the Korean war would have broken out if the 
Communist aggressors had known in advance what the United States 
and the United Nations would do. They miscalculated. They 
thought that they would meet no opposition except from the Republic 
of Korea itself, and the ROKs at that time had only a small military 
force designed primarily to preserve the internal security. 

The Communists did not expect that only a few hours after they 
struck, June 25, 1950, the United Nations Security Council would 
move rapidly to set in motion an international military action to 
repel the aggression. Nor did they expect that the United States 
would take a vigorous role as leader and chief contributor to the 
United Nations effort to help the Republic of Korea to drive back the 
invaders. Nor could the aggressors know that the United Nations 
effort would be maintained through more than 3 years of bloody 
strife which ended in an armistice on July 27, 1953. 


PREVENTING RENEWED COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


It is against this background of Communist miscalculation that 
the first major purpose of the treaty becomes clear. It is to prevent 
any renewal of the Communist aggression in Korea by joining with 
the Republic of Korea in a clear and unequivocal statement of our 
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common determination to defend ourselves against external armed 
attack, so that no potential aggressor can be under the illusion that 
either of us stands alone in the Pacific area. 


ASSURING UNITED STATES CONCERN FOR KOREAN SECURITY 


The second major purpose of the treaty is to give to the Govern- 
ment and the people of the Republic of Korea formal assurance of 
our continued concern for their security as a part of the fabric of 
peace in the Pacific area. It is an assurance to which they are fully 
entitled by their valiant and unwavering struggle against the Com- 
munist invaders. It was an assurance which they sought as the 
armistice negotiations were drawing to a close. They knew that the 
Communist threat remained poised in the north, ready to strike 
again. They wanted, from us, a deterrent to that threat. 


NEGOTIATION OF TREATY 


Last May and June, while the armistice was being negotiated 
there was an exchange of letters between President Rhee and President 
Eisenhower, in the course of which President Eisenhower stated that 
he was “prepared promptly, after the conclusion and acceptance of 
an armistice, to negotiate’? with President Rhee a mutual defense 
treaty along the lines of the treaties heretofore concluded between 
this country and other Pacific nations. The President’s proposal 
was, at the time, discussed with congressional leaders. 

(The exchange of letters between President Eisenhower and Presi- 
dent Rhee appears in the appendix.) 

In subsequent efforts to work out an understanding between the 
United States and the Republic of Korea on an armistice with the 
Communists, I gave Walter S. Robertson, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs, here with me today, the mission of 
going to Korea in late June to consult with President Syngman Rhee. 
A considerable area of agreement was reached by Mr. Robertson and 
President Rhee. The armistice with the Communists was signed on 
July 27, 1953; and shortly thereafter 1 flew to Korea to exchange 
further views with President Rhee on what should be done to secure 
Korea against the Communist threat and to advance the cause of 
independence and unity for the Korean people. In the course of 
those discussions, I negotiated with President Rhee the text of the 
mutual defense treaty which is now before you, and the Korean 
Foreign Minister and I initialed the draft text in Seoul on August 7. 


JOINT UNITED STATES-KOREAN STATEMENT 


At that time we issued a joint statement which reflected the mutual 
understanding we had reached as a result of our discussions. The 
statement noted that the armistice agreement contemplated that a 
political conference would be held with the Communists and that 
Korean and United States delegations would cooperate to seek the 
peaceful unification of Korea as a free and independent nation; that 
the Republic of Korea would take no unilateral action to unite Korea 
by military means for the agreed duration of the political conference; 
and that between the date of the statement and the date when the 
Mutual Defense Treaty could be expected to come into force and 
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effect through ratifications, the armed forces of the Republic of Korea 
and of the United States would be subject to the United Nations 
Command which would comply with the armistice terms. These 
understandings between the United States and the Republic of Korea, 
embodied in the statement which President Rhee and I initialed, 
have been carried out by both countries in good faith. (The joint 
statement referred to above appears in the appendix.) 


DEVELOPMENT OF COLLECTIVE SECURITY IN PACIFIC AREA 


I should now like to describe the Mutual Defense Treaty itself and 
to point out some of the benefits and some of the responsibilities 
which it gives to the two signatories. 

The preamble to the treaty recognizes the relation between the 
security interests of the Republic of Korea and the United States 
and states the desire of the two countries to strengthen their efforts for 
collective defense, pending the development of a more comprehensive 
and effective collective-security system in the Pacific area. 


TREATY DEDICATED TO PEACE 


The first of the six articles of the treaty affirms the intention of the 
Republic of Korea and the United States to refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of force in any manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations or the obliga- 
tions assumed by either country toward the United Nations. This 
article makes it clear that the treaty is a defense treaty dedicated to 
peace. 

PROVISION FOR JOINT CONSULTATION 


Article II provides for joint consultation between the Republic of 
Korea and the United States whenever the security of either country 
is threatened by armed attack. This articie also calls on both coun- 
tries to employ ‘‘self-help and mutual aid”’ to develop means to deter 
armed attack. 


WARNING TO COMMUNISTS AND SCOPE OF TREATY’S APPLICATION 


Article ITI, which is the heart of the treaty, states that the United 
States and the Republic of Korea, in the event of an armed attack in 
the Pacific area on either country, will act to meet the danger in 
accordance with their constitutional processes. This article consti- 
tutes a clear warning to the Communists that they cannot expect the 
United States to ignore a renewed aggression against the Republic of 
Korea. It contains provisions designed to take account of the fact 
that the Republic of Korea has effective control over only part of 
Korea; it clearly does not apply to territories which are not now 
under the administrative control of either country, that is, the United 
States or Republic of Korea, or which are not at some future time 
recognized by one party as having been lawfully brought under the 
administrative control of the other. If either country should initiate 
an armed attack against any territory not under its administrative 
control when the treaty was signed or thereafter recognized by the 
other as lawfully brought under the administrative control of the first, 
the treaty would not apply. An armed attack by either country 
does not obligate the other to come to its assistance. 
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DISPOSITION OF FORCES 


In article IV the Republic of Korea grants the United States the 
right to dispose land, air, and sea forces in and about the territory of 
the Republic of Korea as determined by mutual agreement. It does 
not require the United States to do so. Therefore, if agreed peace 
arrangements called for a withdrawal of all foreign forces, this could 
be done consistently with the treaty. 

Article V requires that the treaty be ratified by constitutional 
process before it shall come into force. 

The last article, the sixth, provides that the treaty shall remain in 
force indefinitely but that either country may terminate it one year 
after giving notice. 


SUMMARIZING VALUE AND EFFECT OF TREATY 


To summarize, then, the treaty is a logical outgrowth of the suc- 
cessful joint effort of the United States and the Republic of Korea, 
with the approval and support of the United Nations, to repel the 
Communist invasion of the Republic of Korea. Its primary value 
consists in giving the Communists notice, beyond any possibility of 
misinterpretation that the United States would not be indifferent to 
any new Communist aggression in Korea. It is our hope that this 
reaffirmation will, in combination with the other measures which we 
are taking in the Far East, disabuse the Communists of any ideas of 
launching another aggression in Korea. 

Beyond this primary consideration, the treaty also has significance 
as another step in the development of a Pacific security system; it 
adds to the treaties which have already been concluded by the United 
States with Australia and New Zealand, the Philippines, and Japan. 
Like these other security treaties, the Mutual Defense Treaty between 
the United States and the Republic of Korea affirms the belief of the 
United States that the greatest measure of security is found in collec- 
tive community measures. As such, the treaty is evidence of our 
desire for peace and our conviction that to maintain peace it is essen- 
tial to demonstrate, in concert with other free nations, our firm and 
clear resolve to react to aggression. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I recommend that the Senate give its 
advice and consent to the ratification by the President of the Mutual 
Defense Treaty with the Republic of Korea. 


TIMETABLE FOR ACTION ON TREATY 


The CHarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Well, now, if it is agreeable to you, we will proceed to ask you some 
questions. 

On January 22, 1954, the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission 
will conclude its work in Korea and in the absence of a political settle- 
ment a sort of interregnum will begin there. Under those circum- 
stances, do you believe it is wise for the United States to enter into 
a military commitment in Korea at the present time? Would it be 
wise to postpone action on the treaty until the situation in Korea is 
more stabilized? 

What is your judgment? 
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Secretary Duuuzs. It is my judgment that it is wise to act now, 
and promptly, because this treaty will be, itself, one of the stabilizing 
factors to which you refer. 

A postponement of action on the treaty could not but raise doubt 
in the minds of enemies of the Republic of Korea as to what our 
intentions were. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, in all of our international dealings, 
if we can tell ourselves in advance that certain action would bring 
about a reaction from us, it is best to make it clear in advance that 
that will happen. That is the thing which stabilizes and clarifies 
the situation. 


MISCALCULATION BY POTENTIAL AGGRESSORS 


I have believed very much that the greatest danger there is of war 
comes from miscalculation on the part of potential aggressors. I 
believe, as one looks back at the wars of this century, that it can be 
said with a high degree of probability that if the aggressors had known 
in advance what we would do, that probably they would not have 
committed the acts of aggression. 

I think it is absolutely clear as to what we would do, if Korea were 
again invaded from the north. We would do what we did before. 

The important thing is to let that be clearly known. Then, I 
think it is not likely to happen, but if there is doubt about that, then 
it is likely to happen. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I consider that the consummation of 
this treaty is an important step to stabilize the situation, and to 
assure peace in that part of the world which we have so hardly won, 
and which we wish to preserve. 


INTENTIONS OF PRESIDENT RHEE 


The CHarrMan. Of course, there is another element in the picture 
which may be taken care of by the treaty, but which prompts me to ask 
this question. 

President Rhee has in the past made statements to the effect that 
he is ready to resume the war should negotiations for a political con- 
ference fail. Do you believe there is any danger that he will carry 
out his threat? If President Rhee should attempt to unify Korea 
by force without United Nations sanction, would the United States 
be committed to support him? 

Secretary Duties. On your first question, Mr. Chairman, as to 
the intentions of President Rhee, I would not want to say that I] 
can foresee those intentions with absolute certainty. It is my belief 
that President Rhee will not independently and unilaterally resume 
hostilities in Korea, but I am not his guardian in the matter. He is 
the head of an independent state which is not a satellite, but I may 
say that the United States does not believe that that ought to happen. 

Our influence is being exerted against that happening. I do not 
think it will happen, and if it should happen, the United States 
should be under no obligation whatsoever to come to President 
Rhee’s assistance, under the terms of this mutual security pact. 
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UNITED STATES COMMITMENTS AND OVEREXTENSION 


The CuHatrman. I have not had a chance to read the speech you 
gave in New York last night. I have only had a chance to notice 
the comments in the papers; bearing those comments in mind and 
considering this treaty, I think this question is relevant: 

Is there any danger that the United States is overextending itself 
in its mutual defense commitments? Do we have the military strength 
to fulfill all these commitments? 

Secretary Duties. In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, the policy which 
we are trying to work out will enable the United States safely to 
assume its commitments, which are vital to its own security, without 
being overextended. 

As I pointed out in the statement which I made last night, if it is 
assumed that an act in any area will only be met by the United States 
at the place which the enemy chooses for his attack, and by the means 
which he chooses for his attack, then the capacity for the United 
States to assume responsibilities which are vital to it is curtailed by 
the fact that that involves military commitments which we would 
with difficulty bear. 

If we had to try to maintain ground forces, let us say, in Asia, to 
meet an attack by ground forces at any place where the enemy chooses 
to attack, then | believe that we are virtually subservient to the enemy. 

What we must do is to make clear that if there is such an attack, 
which involves our vital interests, our reaction will be, as I said last 
night, at places and by means of our own choosing. We will not 
necessarily allow the enemy to pick the rules of battle and the place of 
battle and the conditions of battle which best suit his purposes. 

By making that clear, as has been done in relation to Korea, in 
relation to Indochina, in relation to our vital interests in the Pacifie, 
it is possible for us to protect our vital interests without an over- 
extension. 


MONROE DOCTRINE FORMULA COMPARED TO NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
FORMULA 


The CuarrMan. In article III of the treaty before us, our Govern- 
ment declares that “it would act to meet the common danger’ in 
event of an attack on the Republic of Korea. 

Could you be more specific on what type of action is contemplated 
by that phrase? 

Secretary Duuues. The article says, of course, that our action 
would be determined in accordance with our constitutional processes. 

I might point out, Mr. Chairman, that this provision of article IT] 
follows what I call the Monroe Doctrine formula, rather than the 
North Atlantic Treaty formula, which is somewhat more sweeping 
in its provisions. 

The North Atlantic Treaty formula says an attack upon one is an 
attack upon all, so that in effect it stipulates that an attack upon 
the North Atlantic Treaty area is the same as an attack upon the 
United States, giving the President perhaps a greater power to 
respond than would otherwise be the case. 

I, myself, invented this new formula, at the time when I was 
negotiating the security treaties with Australia, New Zealand, and 
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the Philippines, which seemed to me to be more consonant, at least 
raised less question of a constitutional nature than did the other 
formula, so what we say is precisely the same thing that President 
Monroe said when he gave notice or warning to the despotisms of 
Europe; namely, that we were looking upon this attack as some thing 
which would be dangerous to our own peace and security. What we 
would do about it is then to be decided in accordance with our own 
constitutional processes. 

I may say that already, however, in connection with the armistice 
negotiations, the United States has made clear that if there were a 
breach of the armistice, I may say that this declaration is shared by 
the other 15 United Nations who took part in Korea, that our reaction 
would not necessarily be confined to Korea. 

What we mean by that is, we would no longer feel limited by the 
boundaries of North Korea and the Yalu River, no longer would 
there be a privileged sanctuary, as General MacArthur called it, 
north of that area in which attacks against our forces could be mounted. 
We would feel free to extend hostilities to areas beyond Korea, if 
those areas were in fact being used as a base for attack against our 
forces in Korea. 


DEFINITION OF AN ARMED ATTACK 


The Cuarrman. Who determines what constitutes an armed attack? 
Could a border raid or an isolated violation of the present armistice 
line be termed by the Republic of Korea as an ‘“‘armed attack’’? 

Secretary Duties. What they might consider an armed attack 
would not be conclusive upon us. We would use our own judgment 
as to what was an armed attack, which was sufficient to call the treaty 
into play. If we felt that the armed attack was sufficient to call the 
treaty into play, then no action could be taken by the President, 
except pursuant to his constitutional authority, and that would be 
subject, so far as his declaration of war is concerned, to the action of 
the Congress. 


POSSIBILITY OF A “NATO OF THE PACIFIC” 


The CHatrMan. Mr. Secretary, the New York Times, in its issue 
of December 13, 1953, carried a news story that— 

“the United States is secking to encourage the free nations of Asia to initiate an 
alliance among themselves to strengthen their defenses against any new Com- 
munist aggression, 

Would you comment on this statement? Are we actively encour- 
aging such development? Would the United States be a party to 
such an alliance? How soon do you foresee the development of such 
an alliance? Would such an alliance supersede the network of bilat- 
eral treaties we have in the Pacific? 

I think a good many people are thinking very definitely along the 
line of what “they call'an overall NATO of the Pacific. I wonder if 
you feel you are free today to tell us something about it, in view of 
the fact that we are now considering this one undertaking with Korea. 

Secretary Duuuxrs. The interest ‘of the United States in that part 
of the area is from a strategic standpoint, very closely tied in to what 
is commonly called the offshore island chain. The offshore island 
chain has, in essence, two land bases: At the north, the Korean 
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mainland, and in the south, we would hope in Indochina. Then in 
between are the islands themselves, Japan, the Ryukyus, embracing 
Okinawa, Formosa, the Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand. 

The United States has a sec urity tie, of one sort or another, with 
each of these areas, not formalized in some cases, in the form of a 
treaty, but nevertheless very real and very actual. 

Now, you asked me as to whether these could perhaps be tied to- 
gether. 

That would have advantage, if they could be tied together. One 
of the difficulties that we encounter is that the countries are them- 
selves not closely cooperating and there are rather sharp differences 
between some of them. 

So, while it is possible to have arrangements with the United States, 
as a series of fingers, you might say, that spread out from the United 
States as a common denominator for these areas, it is much more 
difficult to pull the areas together. So, there is quite a long road 
ahead, I am afraid, before it is possible to develop this Pacific security 
system along the lines of NATO. 

I think it would be very fortunate if that could be done and it is 
certainly a possibility which we have very much in mind, but it does 
not seem as though that could be achieved at any early predictable 
date. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN A “PACIFIC NATO’? AND THE 
EUROPEAN DEFENSE COMMUNITY 


The Cuarrman. I think Mr. Adenauer recently said something to 
the effect if they didn’t unite—I assume he was referring to the EDC 
they would be clawed up separately. 

Isn’t that the same situation of the Far East? 

Secretary Dutues. The situation, in my opinion, is not entirely 
comparable, and I would not say that a Pacific NATO is as indis- 
pensable as a European Defense Community, because the countries 
of Asia that I referred to, the free countries of Asia, are actually 
separated physically from each other. They do not all have the same 
culture, the same heritage ‘upon which to build unity, and I believe 
that the system such as we are now building will, for the time being, 
adequately serve the situation, even though it is not possible to bring 
about the high degree of integration which seems essential for Europe. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just one other question. 

Do you want to comment as to any other negotiations that may be 
going on by this Government, and governments in the East, in relation 
to mutual security pacts, or anything else of that nature? 

Secretary Duties. There are no other negotiations pending, Mr. 
Chairman. 

UNIFICATION OF KOREA 


The CHarrMAN. Senator Smith. 

Senator Smirx of New Jersey. Mr. Secretary, I want first to 
congratulate you on the speech you made last night. I heard it with 
great interest. May I express my amazement at your ability to be 
here this morning at 10 o’clock, and congratulate you for being here, 
and thank you for the help you are giving the committee. 

Secretary Duties. Thank you. 
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Senator Smirxu of New Jersey. I want to ask you this: 

Do you see favorable prospects now of a free and unified Korea 
through peaceful negotiation, without the necessity of further warfare? 

[ was recently in the Far East, and got the impression from Dr. Rhee 
that he felt we could never bring that about without further military 
operation. 

| am wondering what our policy is with regard to, firstly, the unifi- 
cation of Korea. 

Secretary Duties. Well, “ever” and “never” are very long words 
in their significance, and I certainly would not want to say that in my 
opinion it is never going to be possible to unify Korea by peaceful 
means. 
| admit that it is going to be difficult to do so, and perhaps more 
difficult than had seemed possible a little while ago, because of the 
fact that the evidence that we have is that the Chinese are virtually 
incorporating North Korea into their own country as a Chinese prov- 
ince, and their action does not indicate any intention or expectation 
on their part to permit Korea to become a united and independent 
country, and we may face a considerable period of delay. 

But, as I say, 1 have confidence that in the long run a people who 
are as distinctive and as loyal to their patriotic traditions as the 
Korean people have proved themselves, will find a way to unify them- 

‘Ives , Just as | feel the same way about Germany. Germany has 


c ‘is : . ! . wens 2 . . 1 
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to Berlin for a conference next week, which I hope will bring about a 
unification of Germany, just as I would hope that a political conference 
would brine about a unification of Korea. 

I believe we have got to keep these hopes and keep constantly work- 
ing, and I have faith that the underlying forces which work for unity 
will prevail, although I would like not to be called upon to put an 
actual calendar date on when I believe those hopes will be realized. 

Senator Smriru of New Jersey. Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Secretary, that 
United Nations policy has been a free and unified Korea? 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 


U. N. POLICY DISTINGUISHED FROM TREATY 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Well, now, this raises the question of 
the United Nations, and | want to try and distinguish the United 
Nations operation from this new treaty. 

Of course, the present so-called war in Korea has been a United 
Nations operation, and the present truce is being worked out by the 
United Nations. 

This particular treaty does not contemplate apparently any par- 
ticipation by the United Nations, so we are assuming now special 
responsibilities in Korea by the United States alone. Is that a cor- 
rect statement? 

Secretary Duuuss. It is correct, as far as this treaty goes; but of 
course as the United Nations Charter is also a treaty and its general 
terms are applicable to Korea, as to other parts of the world. 
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U. N. POLICY AND POSSIBLE FURTHER COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


Senator Smirxn of New Jersey. I now refer to the situation should 
there be an aggression and a violation of the truce, or further aggres- 
sion by the Communists. As I understood from your earlier statement 
the United Nations would act together to resist that, and I think the 
Assembly took such a position, didn’t they, this past week? 

Secretary Duties. The 16 nations, members ot the United Nations, 
who have had forces fighting in Korea, have signed a declaration 
which was published at the time of the signing of the armistice, in 
which they say in effect that if there was a breach of the armistice 
by Communist attack, they, all of them, would be united, strong and 
prompt, to resist, and they have agreed with us that in those cireum- 
stances our reaction, and when I say “our’ I mean the combined 
action of the United Nations Command, need not be limited to Korea 
(The declaration of the 16 nations appears in the appendix.) 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Then, while we agree here to back 
Korea up in case she is attacked, that does not mean we are giving 
up hope that the United Nations would act, as you just expressed 
yourself, in that operation? 

Secretary Duties. We would hope and expect that if there were 
a renewal of aggression, that there would be prompt and vigorous 
action by other members of the United Nations, and we would hope, 
indeed, there would be vigorous action, and involving a fuller sharing 
of responsibility than has been the case heretofore. 


POSSIBILITY OF UNILATERAL ACTION BY SOUTH KOREA 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Do you feel that the way article III 
of this treaty is worded, it should act as a deterrent to any unilateral 
action by President Rhee and the South Korean group, to move up 
and unify the country by force? 

Secretary Duties. Well, I would not say that the treaty itself 
would act as a deterrent, except in a negative sense, that it is clear 
that we are not bound by that 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is the point. 

Secretary Duties. Not bound by the treaty; if he does that, he 
would then be alone. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. If he would do it alone, we would 
not be bound to help him, anyway, in case he takes the aggressive. 

Secretary Duxues. Correct, sir. 


KOREAN TREATY COMPARED TO SIMILAR TREATIES 


Senator SmiruH of New Jersey. Now, how fundamentally, if at all, 
does this Korean Mutual Defense Treaty differ from the other similar 
treaties that we have entered into in the area, with Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, and Japan? 

Secretary Duties. The treaty is almost an exact counterpart of 
the treaties with Australia, New Zealand, and the Philippines, except 
for the provision which is distinctive to this Korean Treaty, which 
defines the area of attack which would bring the treaty into force or 
into play, as being “territory which is now’’—that is, at the time the 
treaty comes into foree—‘“‘under the administrative control of one 
of the parties.” 
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DEFINING THE LIMITATIONS OF THE TREATY AREA 


You see, we were faced in this treaty by a problem which did not 
exist in the case of the treaties with the other countries I mentioned, 
where there was no dispute as to their own areas of sovereignty. 
Here, you have a situation where the Republic of Korea claims 
sovereignty over all of Korea, but does not have administrative con- 
trol there. Therefore, we limited the treaty area, you might say, 
to the portion of Korea which is now under its administrative control, 
or which we may hereafter recognize as having lawfully come under 
its control. 

| emphasize the importance of the words “lawfully coming under 
its control,’ because that phrase again is a discouragement to what 
we might consider to be improper action in violation of the treaty 
itself, to bring other territory under its control. It would mean that 
if, in violation of the treaty, and the principles of the United Nations 
to which the Republic of Korea subscribes, it did take the offensive 
and bring territory under its control, then that would not auto- 
matically make the treaty apply to that new territory. It would only 
apply if we judged that that had been a lawful operation. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. We consider, then, today, I suppose, 
that North Korea is incorporated in the Chinese Communist setup, 
with dictation from Russia as to how North Korea is to be operated. 
We don’t look upon that as being under this treaty at the moment, 
do we? 

Secretary Duties. No, sir. That area is excluded from the treaty 
for the time being, because it is not now under the administrative 
control of the Republic of Korea. 

Senator Smirx of New Jersey. But if through lawful means, as you 
say, of peaceful negotiation, North Korea should be incorporated 
with South Korea, then this treaty would be extended to cover the 
whole of Korea? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Thank you very much. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarirMan. At this time I desire to place into the record a 
“Oomparative chart of mutual defense treaties between the United 
States and Korea, the Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand, and 
Japan,’ which will state very clearly where they agree and where 
there may be a little difference. 

(The ‘‘Comparative chart of mutual defense treaties between the 
United States and Korea, the Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand, 
and Japan”’ is as follows:) 
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MUTUAL DEFENSE TREATY WITH KOREA 


THE JAPANESE TREATY 


Secretary Duties. Mr. Chairman, could I say that I did not fully 
answer Senator Smith’s question in one respect, namely, I should have 
pointed out, as your chart doubtless shows, that there is a considerable 
dissimilarity between the Korean, Australian, New Zealand, and 
Philippines Treaties, and the security treaty with Japan. 

The Japanese Treaty is of a different pattern. 

The CHarRMAN. Senator George? 


NO UNITED STATES OBLIGATION IN EVENT OF UNILATERAL 
KOREAN ACTION 


Senator Groran. Mr. Secretary, I think it clear from the treaty 
that there is nothing in the treaty to obligate the United States to 
come to the assistance of the Korean Republic to carry out any inde- 
pendent unilateral effort on the part of the Korean Republic 
nothing, that is, to carry out any action taken independently of 
consultation with the United States. 

Secretary Duuuxs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorcs. That refers to any aggressive move. 

Secretary Duuuxs. | think that is entirely clear. That was our 
purpose, and I think we have succeeded in making that purpose 
clear by the treaty. 


INTERPRETATIVE CLAUSE AND SENATE RATIFICATION 


Senator Grorae. I think so, but I have raised the question as to 
whether there would be any objection to a purely interpretative 
clause which would state that nothing in the treaty would be construed 
as binding us to come to the assistance of the Korean Republic to 
carry out any independent unilateral aggressive action taken by the 
Korean Republic against any other country, nor any area not under 
the administrative control of the Korean Republic, either now or here- 
after, to which we would assent. 

Secretary Duuuus. I think it would be entirely appropriate for the 
Senate to affirm its understanding in that respect. 

The President, I may say, and I, as his Secretary of State, have 
made that entirely clear in our conversations and communications 
with President Rhee, so that from the standpoint of the Executive, it 
has been made clear; and I could see no possible objection, and indeed 
possible gain, if the Senate, as a partner of the Executive in this 
treatymaking process, should make it clear on its behalf the same 
thing that the Executive has made clear on its behalf. 

Senator GrorGe. That is what I had in mind, and I am very glad 
to have you say that there would be no objection on the part of the 
executive department to clarification of the intent and purpose, so far 
as the Senate is concerned, in ratifying. 

I would not care to make any reservation to this treaty at all, but 
I did have in mind a purely interpretive clause. 

I take it also, Mr. Secretary, that the aid and assistance that we 
would give would be determined under this treaty by the United 
States; that is, such aid, and such assistance as we would be obligated 
to give, would be determined by the United States, in event of any 
aggressive movement against the Republic of Korea. 
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Secretary Duties. It would be wholly within the determination of 
the United States. The other party to the treaty would have no 
right to make any specific demand upon us and say that we were 
obligated by the treaty to do any particular thing. The choice of 
means is entirely ours. 

Senator Grorae. I think that is clear in this treaty, and it does 
differ in certain respects, as you pointed out, from the NATO Treaty 
in that regard. 

Secretary Dutuss. Yes, sir. 

Senator GrorcGe. | have no further questions. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Knowland. 


NO APPROVAL OF COMMUNIST CHINESE 


Senator KNownanpb. Mr. Secretary, in answer to one of the ques- 
tions of Senator Smith, you made clear that which I think is perfectly 
clear from a reading of the treaty itself, namely, that this treaty only 
covered the administrative area now under the control of the Republic 
of Korea. We understand that that in no sense, however, I take it, on 
our part, condones the action which has been taken by Communist 
China in this process of incorporation that has taken place, nor does 
it in any sense approve any such action, if in fact that is now going on. 

1 think it is very important that that be clear, that we are not 
giving either our approval or consent to that. We are merely recog- 
nizing a fact which happens to exist at the present time. 

Secretary Duties. That is correct. It recognizes a fact which 
unhappily exists, a fact which we deplore, a fact which we shall try 
to change by all proper and feasible means. 

We do not condone the action nor accept it as permanent. We 
merely use these words to avoid our being committed indefinitely to 
what might be military efforts to unify Korea. If we choose to use 
those military efforts to unify Korea, we can always do so, as a sover- 
eign country, but we do not want to assume any contractual 
obligations to do so. 

Senator KNowLanp. Let me now return to the suggestion made 
by the chairman of the committee relative to this question of a 
Pacific pact of some kind, in which he pointed out a statement of 
Mr. Adenauer which is not unlike that of the early founders of our 
own Republic. I refer to the idea that we either hang together or 
hang separately, and that this is a growing feeling among the free 
nations of Asia, who recognize there is a community of interest, and 
that they are faced with a common danger. I join in expressing the 
hope that in due time—it is not something that can be rushed or done 
overnight—they will cooperate together militarily, politically, and 
economically, in their mutual support and mutual defense against 
communism. 

Secretary Duuuzs. I hope very much that that will come about, 
Senator Knowland, and you can be sure that the executive branch of 
the Government is doing everything it can in that direction. 

You are, of course, aware, because of your own familiarity with that 
area, of the inheritance of prejudice, and a difference which exists, 
which makes it more difficult to bring that about than was the case 
when it came to making the NATO Treaty. 
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KOREAN UNIFICATION AND FREE ELECTIONS 


Senator KNow.anp. Let me return to this possibility of getting 
some kind of a peace with honor in Korea that might ultimately lead 
to unification of that country. I think the Korean people, regardless 
of which side of the 38th parallel they may reside, eventually, like 
the people of Germany, are going to have a very strong hope and 
determination to have their own country and have a united country. 

I was hopeful that if the Communist world really wanted peace 
in that area, that they could be willing, as the result of political con- 
ference, to permit a free election, and a free expression of the people 
of North Korea. There were some indications that President Rhee 
and the Republic of Korea felt that inasmuch as they had voted 
in free elctions, under United Nations auspices, that it would not be 
necessary to go through that process again in the Republic of Korea. 
But, personally, it seems to me that if there was any hope of getting a 
united country as the result of free elections, there would be no great 
objection to having them both north and south of the 38th parallel, 
and it seems to me that if the Communists are really desirous of any 
agreement out there, that they would consent to such elections. 

If, on the other hand, they are determined by brute force to hold 
the people in North Korea under subjugation, then they will not 
consent to such free elections in that area of the world. 

Would you care to comment on this general principle of free 
elections there? 

Secretary Duties. There is considerable parallelism between the 
situation in Korea and the situation in Germany. 

In both places we have been urging the principle of a free election. 
There was a time, as you indicated, when President Rhee seemed to 
be opposed to the holding of an all-Korean election as a basis for 
unification. However, I am glad to say that recently he seems to have 
withdrawn his opposition to that. I would think that he could well 
afford to withdraw his opposition to it, because if free elections were 
held, as free elections, there would, I think, be no possibility of doubt 
as to what the result of those elections would be, and I believe that 
the Koreans in the north are as eager to have unity and freedom and 
independence as are the Koreans in the south, perhaps not quite to 
the same extent, because they have been subjected to a certain 
amount of indoctrination, but I have no doubt that they would over- 
whelmingly vote so. 

The fact that there has been in the past this tremendous number of 
refugees from the north into the south, with no contrary movement 
from the south into the north, is indicative of where the real heart of 
the Korean people lies, whether they are north or south of the parallel. 


RIGHT OF SOUTH KOREANS TO SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Senator KNowLaANp. Just one other thing I think needs more 
clarification, because it causes some misunderstanding, particularly 
on the part of some of our United Nations associates. 

When I was out in the Far East, both before and subsequent to 
that time, I heard the suggestion made in certain quarters that one 
solution of the Korean proble m might be the setting up of a so-called 
United Nations trusteeship for the country. 
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I want to say that it has been my observation there that the free 
people of Korea would look upon that merely as multiple colonialism. 
In other words, they are a sovereign people. They are the Govern- 
ment which was established under the United Nations auspices, as a 
result of free elections, and to have them in effect lose their sovereignty 
to a multiple organization, to them would be just the same as becoming 
a colonial de :pendenc: y again, except, as I say, it would be multiple 
colonialism. I think it should be very clear that the free world is not 
proposing any such solution that would destroy the sovereignty of 
the free people of the Republic of Korea. 

Secretary Duties. I agree, Senator Knowland. 

You may recall that at one stage of the postwar negotiations, my 
recollection is that it was at the Conference that Secretary of State 
Byrnes had in Moscow in December 1945, a proposal was made for 
a trusteeship of Korea. That conception, however, encountered such 
very strong opposition in Korea that it was very shortly abandoned. 

I would think it would not be wise to revive any such suggestion, 
and I feel that today, after all that has transpired in the meantime, 
the Korean people would feel, and rightly feel, that they had demon- 
strated a capacity for self-government which was wholly incompatible 
with their being subjected to an alien trusteeship. 

Senator KNowLanp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


NO UNITED STATES INVOLVEMENT IN KOREAN INTERNAL INSURRECTIONS 


The CHarrmMan. Senator Fulbright. 

Senator Futsricut. Mr. Secretary, what happens, if anything, 
under the treaty in case of an internal insurrection? Are we to have 
any obligation whatever with regard to a situation that may de- 
velop similar to that in Indochina? 

Secretary Duties. No, sir. In that respect, you will notice that 
there is a difference between this treaty and the Japanese Peace 
Treaty which does have a provision in it that in the event of a sub- 
versive effort which was instituted by a foreign power, then the 
Japanese Government could request participation by United States 
forces in putting it down. 

That clause was introduced into the Japanese Peace Treaty because 
of the fact that at the time Japan was wholly unarmed, and in effect 
the United States forces in Japan were the only domestic security 
forces that there were. 

In the case of Korea, there is a very large well-trained and equipped 
and well-disciplined and loyal force at the disposal of the Republic 
of Korea, and there seems to be no occasion at all for the United 
States to indicate any willingness or disposition or obligation to 
participate in the internal security of Korea. 

Senator Futsricat. Would that also apply if it was not an armed 
insurrection, but a coup d’etat. If there is difficulty, would we have 
any responsibility to do anything about it? Would we have responsi- 
bility if there was a civilian coup d’etat in Korea? 

Secretary Duties. None whatever, no. 

As I pointed out, Senator Fulbright, we have no obligation under 
the treaty to maintain any armed forces at all in Korea. If it seems 
wise to us, we could, consistently with the treaty, wholly withdraw 
our forces in Korea. We have no such intention, but I merely point 
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that out as indicating we have no necessary involvement in any 
internal disturbances. 

Senator Futsricur. Perhaps I should not have said an obliga- 
tion, but shouldn’t we perhaps anticipate that something should be 
done in that connection? It looks now as if, after the experience the 
Communists had in Korea, they are more likely to turn their attention 
to internal subversion than armed aggression; don’t you think? 

Secretary Duties. I doubt very much whether they would have 
much success in that, in view of the size, discipline, lovalty, and charac- 
ter of the armed forces of the Republic of Korea. They are in a very 
strong position, relatively, a relatively stronger position perhaps than 
any other country in the world—relatively. 

Senator Fu.tsricutr. That is all. 

The CHArRMAN. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. I have no questions. 

The CHarkMAN. Senator Sparkman. 


COMPARING TREATIES 


Senator SPARKMAN. What would be our obligation—you may have 
already answered this—in connection with an attack from North 
Korea? Would that be treated as an external force? 

Secretary Duties. If there were an attack by the Republic of 
Korea on North Korea? 

Senator SpPARKMAN. No, the other way around. North Korea 
against South Korea, the Republic of Korea. 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

Senator SpARKMAN. Would that be treated as if it were a hostile 
external attack? 

Secretary Duties. That would be treated as an armed attack upon 
our partner in the treaty. 

Senator SpARKMAN. This I think you have said already. It follows 
in general the treaty with the Philippines, does it not, plus the right 
to maintain armed forces there? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. The two significant differences, as I 
recall, and I am speaking from memory, are the fact that the definition 
of the area is qualified, as I pointed out, by stating that the area is 
that now under the administrative control. 

I may say that the very fact that we use that phrase carries an 
implication which I think meets, partially at least, a point Senator 
Knowland made. The fact that we say now ‘under the administrative 
control” implies, I think, that we recognize that there is an area of 
right on the part of the Republic of Korea which has not yet turned 
into an administrative control. That is the one difference in the 
treaty. 

The other difference is that there is a provision that by mutual 
agreement we maintain forces in Korea. That is not found, as I 
recall, in the Philippine Treaty, but the reason for that is that we have 
an independent and separate base arrangement with the Philippines, 
so it was unnecessary to cover that in the security treaty itself. 

Senator SPARKMAN. We do have such a provision in the pact with 
Japan, however. 

Secretary Duties. We have it in the pact with Japan, and in 
slightly different form. 
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In the case of the Japanese Treaty, we have the right to station 
forces in Japan, and Japan has no right to exclude us from doing so, 
if we choose to do it. In other words, it is a unilateral right. 

In the case of the Korean Treaty, it is a bilateral arrangement, and 
we cannot station troops there against the opposition of the Republic 
of Korea. 

The paragraph is one which had to be worked out by mutual agree- 
ment. 

Senator Futsricut. There is no similar provision in the treaty 
with Australia and New Zealand, is there? 

Secretary Duuuss. No, sir. 

Senator SPARKMAN. That is all. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Gillette. 


RELATION BETWEEN KOREAN TREATY AND UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


Senator GitueTre. Mr. Chairman—Mr. Secretary: 

I think you are to be commended, you and the Department, for the 
forsightedness in initiating these conversations and developing this 
agreement. 

I want to ask you a question with reference to some confusion that 
is in my mind, and I am quite sure will be in the minds of many of our 
people. 

Is this treaty, this bilateral treaty, independent of and apart from 
the regional arrangement concept of the United Nations Charter? 

Secretary Duties. The United Nations Charter has two articles 
which are relevant to this matter. 

One is article 51, which is not expressed in regional terms, which 
merely says that it is permissible for members of the United Nations 
to enter into collective arrangements for security. 

That, as I point out, has no regional limitation. 

Then there are succeeding articles, I think article 53 is a relevant 
one which permits of a regional pact. 

Now, in the main, the arrangement that we have made has been 
under article 51, which is one of broad and not necessarily regional 
scope, because the article which deals with regional associations, as 
such, has a provision that no forcible action shall be taken under those 
regional agreements except with the consent of the Security Council, 
and in view of the Soviet veto power in the Security Council, it would 
result, if you operated directly under that regional pact clause, you 
would not have the right to resort to force or use force except with the 
consent of the Soviet Union. 

So as to avoid that unhappy result, all of the security treaties which 
we have made have been conceived of as falling under article 51, 
rather than the regional security article. 


POSSIBILITY OF UNITED STATES ACTION INDEPENDENT OF THE U. N. 


Senator Gituterre. That goes a long way toward answering my 
question 

Article III of this present treaty, of course, states that when there 
is an armed attack in the opinion of the signatories, after consultation, 
that they would act in accordance with their constitutional processes. 
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Article 51 of the charter, to which you refer, says that measures 
taken by members in the exercise of this right of self-defense shall be 
immediately reported to the Security Council and not in any way 
affect the authority to, and responsibility of, the Security Council 
under the charter. 

Now, article 53, to which you referred, provides that no enforcement 
action shall be taken under regional arrangements or by regional 
agencies without the authorization of the Security Council. 

Now, is it your concept that under this treaty, if ratified, that there 
is no necessity of waiting for action by the Security Council, but that 
we, as a signatory, can proceed independently of the Security Council, 
and indepe ndently of the United Nations, without the obligation of 
reporting to them and securing their approval? 

Secretary Duties. Well, in my opinion we could act under this 
treaty without the prior consent of the Security Council. The treaty 
would not have much value if we had to get the prior consent of the 
Security Council, carrying with it a Soviet assent, which would not 
presums ably be tdinahle: but we would be obligate mi to report to the 
Security Council what we were doing under the provisions of article 51. 

I should perhaps remind you all that the Republic of Korea is not 
itself a member of the United Nations. It has been excluded from the 
United Nations by Soviet veto, so that the Republic of Korea is not 
obligated by the reporting provisions of article 51, but the United 
States, as a member of the United Nations, would be obligated to 
report under article 51, but we wouldn’t be obligated to get prior 
approval, as would be the case if we were functioning under article 53. 


“UNITING FOR PEACE RESOLUTION”’ 


Senator GILLerre. Just one other question, in further amplifica- 
tion: We would, as members of the United Nations, as you just stated, 
be obligated to, or we are bound by these provisions for reporting; but 
if this treaty is ratified and a situation develops there which we pro- 
foundly hope does not develop, which would bring into effect. the 
provisions of this treaty, would we proceed, or could we proceed 
without, as we did in Korea, proceeding under the so-called aegis of 
the United Nations? It would be an entirely independent procedure, 
so far as the United Nations was concerned; is that your understand- 
ing of this treaty? 

Secretary Duties. It is my opinion, Senator Gillette, that when 
we make a treaty under article 51, that we are then using a right which 
the charter gives us to act for collective security without necessarily 
getting the prior assent of the Security Council, although we are 
obligated to report to it. 

Now, as a practical matter, I would certainly expect that if there 
were a new act of aggression in Korea, such as is contemplated by 
this treaty, that we would bring the matter at once to the attention 
of the United Nations, the Security Council, and if there was a veto 
there, then we would bring it to the attention of the Assembly. 

There is now in existence a resolution which I had the responsibility 
of piloting through the United Nations Assembly, as a member of the 
United States delegation, in 1950, which was called ‘Uniting for peace 
resolution,” which is designed to give the Assembly a power to recom- 
mend action in the event of emergencies of the kind you mention, if 
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the Security Council, by reason of veto, is unable to act; and I would 
hope very much that we would resort to that ‘Uniting for peace 
resolution” and the action which it authorizes, and that we would not 
allow ourselves to be isolated in any action. 

Nevertheless, since the vital interests of the United States are 
involved, I believe that we must reserve to ourselves the right under 
this treaty, and other comparable treaties, to act for the protection 
of the interests of the United States, even though we do not antici- 
pate, but even though we were unable to secure the necessary approval 
of the United Nations. 

Senator Gruterre. Then, taking just one more step, if that situa- 
tion developed, we would act for the protection of our interests under 
article 51, and should the Security Council, acting for the United 
Nations, determine on an action different or other than that which 
we had taken, which would govern, our own independent action, or 
the action of the Security Council, in determining what steps were 
to be taken? 

Secretary Dutuss. If the Security Council took, itself, adequate 
steps to restore peace and security, then I believe that that would 
have priority over our independent action. 

Senator Gitterre. Thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Are there any further questions? 

Senator SPARKMAN. May I just follow that? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Senator SpARKMAN. The determination as to that adequacy, though, 
would be ours to make, would it not? 

Secretary Dutuzs. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any further questions? 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN “NATO FORMULA”’ AND “MONROE DOCTRINE 
FORMULA”’ 


Senator Smita of New Jersey. Just one thought occurs to me, 
Mr. Secretary: There has been a good deal of talk about the NATO 
setup in Western Europe, and our Monroe Doctrine, in the policy 
in the Far East. 

I think it could be just summed up again in a word, as to the 
distinction, and a lot of people’s minds would be set at rest. 

As I understand, NATO, of course an attack on one is an attack 
on all, and that is now our policy. 

Of course, in these far eastern treaties, we have a so-called Monroe 
Doctrine approach which is different from the NATO proposition, or 
the NATO approach. 

Could you give us just a quick summary of that distinction, as I 
am being asked that question all the time, and I would like to have 
it authoritatively from you. 

Secretary Duties. The NATO article has given rise, as you, 
Senator, well know, to a very considerable argument as to whether 
or not it alters the constitutional balance of power between the 
President and the Congress. The President has certain inherent 
powers. If the United States itself is attacked, no one would expect 
the President of the United States to sit idly by, as Commander in 
Chief of the United States Forces, if there is an armed attack against 
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the United States. We would immediately, of course, spring into 
action. I expect the Congress would spring into action, too, very 
quickly, but the President would have an inherent right, in my opinion, 
to act. 

Now, the question has been raised as to whether or not the pro- 
visions of the North Atlantic Treaty, which provides that in an 
attack upon another member, any attack upon another member, is 
the same as an attack upon the United States, that gives the President 
the same inherent right to act, in the event, let us say, of an attack 
upon X in Europe, as though there was an attack upon New York or 
San Francisco. 

That is at least a debatable question, and it has been debated at 
very great length. 

In order to avoid that question arising in connection with these 
security treaties, I felt, and I was the negotiator of the original treaty 
there with the Australians and with New Zealand and the Philippines, 
I felt it was adequate for our purpose, and for the giving of assurances 
to the other countries involved, if we used language such as President 
Monroe used, merely to state that an attack upon them would be a 
danger to our own peace and security, and that then we would take 
whatever action we deemed appropriate by our constitutional method. 

That declaration of President Monroe has never been challenged 
from a constitutional standpoint, and it seemed to me to be our basic 
historic security formula, and I explained it, in the first instance, I 
had occasion to explain it in Australia, and they understood. They 
were quite satisfied with it, and it seemed to me to be better to use 
what I called the Monroe Doctrine formula, rather than the North 
Atlantic Treaty formula, so as to avoid raising a fresh constitutional 
debate, which is important, but which, from a standpoint of actual 
practice, is perhaps more academic than it is practical. 

Senator Smitu of New Jersey. Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. As I stated in the opening statement, it is planned 
to hear from representatives of the Department of Defense, who will 
give us their views concerning the military aspects of this treaty, and 
some of the problems that it raises. 

Therefore, tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, in this room, we will 
hear General Ridgway and Secretary Stevens. 

At this time, the meeting stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:20 a. m., the committee stood in recess until 10 
o’clock the following morning, Thursday, January 14, 1954.) 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 14, 1954 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met, pursuant to a recess previously taken, at 
10 a. m., in the caucus room, room 318, Senate Office Building, Se nator 
Alexander W iley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Wiley (chairman), Smith of New Jersey, Fergu- 
son, Knowland, Aiken, George, Fulbright, Sparkman, ( Gillette, and 
Humphrey. 

PROCEDURE 


The Cuarrman. The meeting will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary and General Ridgway, we are glad to have you here 
this morning. 

I do not know whether, between yourselves, you have arranged the 
order of your testimony, but if you will express your preference, I will 
let you carry on _ way you prefer. 

Secretary Stevens. Mr. Chairman, if it meets with the approval of 
the committee, I will make a very brief statement based on a few 
notes I have, sir, and then General Ridgway has a statement to make. 


INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS 


The CuarrmMan. That will be very satisfactory. 

I shall make a brief statement first, and then, Mr. Secretary, we 
will be glad to have you continue. 3 

Yesterday the Secretary of State appeared before this committee 
to describe the background of this treaty, and set forth the reasons 
why it was considered desirable for our Government to proceed 
promptly with its ratification. 

its primary value, according to the Secretary of State, consists in 
giving to the Communists clear and unequivocal notice that they 
cannot possibly misunderstand, that the United States would not be 
indifferent to any new Communist aggression in Korea. 

The hope is that this, and other measures we are taking, will dis- 
abuse the Communists of any idea of further aggression in that area. 

This treaty constitutes another step in the development of the 
Pacific security system, along with the other treaties which are already 
in effect between the United States, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, and Japan. 

Today we should like to have you give your views, as you see them, 
and later on, the General, on the military aspects of the treaty, and 
some of the problems it presents to the Government. 

I might say, in view of the facts that have come over the radio this 
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morning, it seems that we are not getting anywhere very fast, either 

in Korea or in Berlin. ( ‘onsequently, it might be well to give your 

own evaluation of the value of this treaty, in view of the facts as they 

seem to be now, and in view of the probable developments in the future. 
Now, Mr. Secretary, will you please carry on. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT T. STEVENS, SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY 


Secretary Stevens. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, 
please let me say that I appreciate very much the opportunity of 
appearing before this committee. It is the first time that I have had 
the pleasure of doing so. 

I appear representing, as you know, the Department of Defense, 
and speaking for the Secretary of Defense. It is logical that I should 
be here, since the Department of the Army is, as you know, the execu- 
tive agent for the operations in our Far East Command. 

In addition, I had the opportunity of accompanying Secretary 
Dulles, Ambassador Dean, and Ambassador Lodge, and Assistant 
Secretary Robertson, to Korea last August for the discussions with the 
Republic of Korea leaders, which discussions led to the negotiations 
by the Secretary of State of the United States-Korean Mutual Defense 
Treaty, which is now before your committee. 

I am aware that a detailed outline of the treaty was presented to you 
yesterday by Secretary Dulles, so I will only have a brief comment or 
two and then be ready to answer, if I can, such questions as you may 
have. 

General Ridgway is here with me, and he will speak to the military 
aspects of the treaty, and we could not have one better qualified to 
present the military point of view. 

General Ridgway, you will recall, took over the Eighth Army during 
a rather distressed period, around Christmas of 1950, and then carried 
on later and became commander in chief of the United Nations Com- 
mand in the Far East, holding that post until he was called to the 
supreme commander’s post in Europe. 


GENERAL EVALUATION OF TREATY 


The treaty is especially designed, as you know, for the defense of the 
Republic of Korea from further aggression. Its provisions will come 
into force only when either party is attacked or threatened with attack ; 
in the event of an armed attack in the Pacific on either party, the 
United States and Korea will act to meet the danger in accordance 
with their constitutional processes. 

The United States is granted the right to dispose its forces, land, 
air, and sea, in and around Korea, as determined by mutual agreement. 
I would like to point out that this provision is a right, and not a 
requirement. 

The mutual defense treaty is a clear indication to the heroic people 
of the Republic of Korea that the United States recognizes their great 
desire to be free and independent. 

It is a very clear reminder to the Communists that the United 
States and the Republic of Korea are firm in their determination to 
oppose further Communist aggression in Korea. 
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The President and the Secretary of State have indicated that the 
United States will react to further Communist aggression, if it should 
come, in Korea. 

In this connection, I would like to point out that the joint policy 
declaration of the 16 United Nations members who participated in the 
Korean conflict stated that in the event of further Communist aggres- 
sion in Korea, in all probability the fighting cannot be confined within 
the frontiers of Korea. 

From the viewpoint of the Department of Defense, speaking for the 
Secretary of Defense, the United States—Korean Mutual Defense 
Treaty is most desirable to United States security interests in the 
Pacific, and I recommend that the Senate consent to its ratification 
by the President. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the brief statement I would like to lay 
before you. 

The CHarrmMan. Then, in view of the fact that General Ridgway is 
here he could now carry on, and then the questions could be pro- 
pounded to one or both of you, and answered by the one who feels 
he should answer. 

Is that agreeable? 

Secretary SrevENs. That is fine. 

The CHArRMAN. General, we are very happy to have you with us. 
You are one of the men that America has a great deal of confidence 
in, and one about whom everyone feels that when he talks, he says 
something. We are indeed grateful to have men of your character 
appear before us. 

So, if you will carry on and give us your judgment as to the military 
aspects of the treaty, and some of the problems that it presents to the 
Government, we will be grateful to you. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


General Ripaway. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am privileged to be here, and deeply appreciative of your very 
gracious remarks. 

It is an honor to respond to the request of the committee to appear 
before it as a representative of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in connection 
with your current consideration of the mutual defense treaty between 
the United States and the Republic of Korea. 

My own personal experience with the Eighth Army in Korea and 
as Commander in Chief, United Nations Command, has contributed, 
I believe, to a useful firsthand appreciation of the problems of the 
security of the Pacific area against Communist aggression. The 
mutual defense treaty with the Republic of Korea, in my judgment, 
will contribute to the greater effectiveness of collective security in 
the Pacific. It is consistent with our objective of helping other free 
countries who are willing to oppose Communist aggression to help 
themselves; and accords with our overall strategic interests in the 
Far East. I should like to touch upon the relation of the treaty to 
these military considerations. 
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Secretary Dulles has pointed out that the armistice in Korea 
created understandable anxiety on the part of the Republic of 
Korea for its own future security. That valiant country has been 
and still is on the frontline. Communist aggression resulted in terrible 
loss of life and destruction of property in Korea. A renewal of hos- 
tilities would add to its sufferings and would aggravate the threat 
to its security and to ours. To maintain the will to resist any new 
Communist attack and to develop the strength and capability to 
defeat it, the Korean people must be assured that they will have the 
support of the United States. This point should not be left in doubt. 
The resolve of the Korean people and its armed forces should not be 
undermined by a feeling of futility, which without this treaty might 
be the case, that their efforts to remain strong and to continue their 
sacrifices might prove to have been useless, if their territory should 
again be attacked. They know they could not hold out alone, and 
that their willing soldiers must be provided the weapons to fight. The 
treaty you have before you would provide the vital element of con- 
fidence that armed forces—and indeed a nation at arms—require to 
persevere. 

MUTUALITY OF AGREEMENT 


I wish also to emphasize the mutuality of this agreement from a 
military point of view. Korea is a small nation it is true, and by it- 
self does not have a sufficiently great military potential to stand alone 
against aggression. The U nited States has long since learned that to 
keep war from its shores an enemy must be held far from its terri- 
tory. The Republic of Korea could make a direct contribution to the 
security of the United States in the event of general war or of a re- 
newal of hostilities in that area, for if Communist forces were to over- 
run the Korean Peninsula, they would directly and seriously threaten 
an area of vital strategic importance to the United States, namely the 
offshore island chain in the Far East, and above all the key element 
in that chain, the Japanese main islands. 


KOREAN DETERMINATION TO RESIST COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


The people of the Republic of Korea are determined to resist Com- 
munist attack in every way. They have the manpower, but not the 
capability of equipping their forces with the necessary materiel with- 
out which manpower is of little avail. It is the intention of the 
United States to provide, within feasible limits, the arms and equip- 
ment the Koreans cannot furnish for themselves. Furthermore, 
strong Korean forces in being and the resolve of the United States to 
react to a Communist attack against Republic of Korea territory 
will put all concerned on notice, that a resumption of hostilities would 
not go uncontested. 

Clearly, these advantages would be lost if the Koreans themselves 
did not contribute their full share to our common defense. I am con- 
vineed that, with our support, they can continue to constitute a sub- 
stantial element of free world strength in the Far East. We are to- 
gether developing Korean armed forces to take over an increasing 
share of the defense of the peninsula. 
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FIGHTING QUALITIES OF KOREAN SOLDIERS 


In addition, we are working to strengthen the ROK Army command 
structure, and to develop its own service and technical support, in 
order to create a more effective force. These functions are now 
performed largely by United States forces. 

You know, sir, the fighting qualities of the individual Korean 
soldier with proper training, equipment, and leadership. I am con- 
vinced that, given these things, Republic of Korea armed forces, in 
future hostilities, could render an excellent account of themselves. 
Their combat potential, with the support of this country, certainly 
would add materially to free world strength in the Far East. 


DISPOSITION OF UNITED STATES FORCES 


Finally, I would like to point out that the time and manner of use 
of such United States forces as the treaty would, by mutual agreement, 
permit to be disposed in and about Korea would be such as at the 
discretion of the United States would best meet the common danger. 
We would expect our Government to make a determination in these 
matters based on our own assessment of our overall interests, and in 
the realization that the real deterrent to any renewed attempt by the 
Communists to seize all of Korea, rests in their knowledge that the 
consequencies of such action would be so grave that, in all probability, 
it would not be possible to confine hostilities within the frontiers of 
Korea. 

In my opinion, the mutual defense treaty now before this committee 
will strengthen collective security in the Pacific area; further evidence 
to the world our intention to help other free peoples, willing to fight 
communism, to help themselves; and accords with United States 
strategic interests in the Far East. 

That is all I have of my prepared statement. 


EXECUTIVE AGREEMENT TO IMPLEMENT TREATY 


The CuatrMan. Then, General, we will proceed to question you. 

I will lead off with a few questions, and the other Senators will 
follow through. 

Now, General, I notice you did testify that article IV of the treaty 
before us grants the United States the right to dispose land, air, and 
sea forces in and about the territory of Korea as determined by mutual 
agreement. 

I think that is the language. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

The CuHarrMAN. Will this mutual agreement take the form of an 
executive agreement, like the administrative agreement with Japan? 
Will the committee be consulted as it was in the case of the Japanese 
agreement? Maybe you or the Secretary can answer that. 

General Rinaway. My opinion, sir, would be that the mutual 
agreement contemplated there would be an executive agreement 
though this is purely a personal opinion. It would be in the nature 
of an administrative agreement, and each element of such agreement, 
I would think, would be settled between the executive authorities of 
the two Governments. 
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The CHArrMAN. Would it be more in the nature of an executive 
agreement, do you think, in carrying out the purposes and intent of 
this provision of the treaty? 

General Ripaway. That would be my personal opinion, yes, sir. 


POSSIBLE REGROUPING OF AMERICAN FORCES 


The CuarrmMan. Now, if conditions remain substantially as they 
are, is there any evidence that you can give us as to what the status 
of our own American forces is now, and what it will be of those remain- 
ing in Korea? 

In other words, in connection with the question of the withdrawal 
of two divisions, would it weaken our situation, and if not, why not? 
How many forces will ultimately remain, assuming that world condi- 
tions remain substantially as they are? 

General Ripaway. Again it would be my personal opinion, sir, that 
unless there were a substantial deterioration in the situation as it 
now exists, that the regrouping of our forces, in part within the Far 
Eastern Command, and even in part outside the Far Eastern Com- 
mand, would not necessarily—would not weaken our position over 
there. In fact, I think it would add to our flexibility. 

The CuarrMan. Well, is that in terms of the next war? I assume 
we are not talking in terms of conventional war. Are we talking now 
in terms of something else? 

General Rripeway. In part, sir, but there are other factors in there, 
too, which would influence my judgment. 

I think, for instance, that the commander on the spot would have 
greater flexibility if he did not have so large a proportion of his military 
resources committed in one relatively small area of his entire command. 

I am referring to the Far East Command, sir. 

And if he had his forces regrouped out there, he would bave greater 
flexibility, greater freedom of action, in the eventuality—which is 
the only one that would give us any real trouble—of the renewal of 
hostilities out there. 

The CuHarrMAN. As a matter of fact, isn’t there some regrouping 
now going on? 

General Rrpaway. It has not yet started, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. In some of the areas? 

General Ripaway. So far as I know, there is no substantial move- 
ment of forces at present, sir. 


MILITARY CALIBER OF SOUTH KOREANS 


The CHarrmMan. Now, you have had substantial contact with the 
South Koreans over there, and with what you might call the military 
caliber of their leaders. 

Are they capable of assuming the responsibilities that would be 
theirs? 

General Rip@way. In my opinion, yes, sir. The South Korean 
soldier is a very gallant individual, and he has shown that, given time 
to provide him with proper training, equipment and leadership, he 
will fight with very great gallantry and very great efficiency. 

There are numerous evidences in the history of our operations on 
the Korean peninsula of Korean troops, under Korean leadership, 
fighting with the same gallantry and same effectiveness as our own. 
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The CHatRMAN. Well, General, I understand the thing that we 
have in mind is to continue training these Korean forces. Of course 
the imponderables of the future will determine, I presume, to a great 
degree, the extent of that training, and all that it entails. But have 
you any idea, or would you want to hazard a guess as to how long it 
will be necessary to do that? 

Can you estimate any cost element? 

General Ripeway. I would not, taking the questions in their 
reverse order, Senator Wiley, I would not want to hazard a guess on 
cost at this time. There are so many unknowns and intangibles on 
that. 

On the question of the time when these forces could be pronounced 
combat-ready, I would say that the bulk of the Korean divisions now 
in being, and there are 18, are combat-ready right now, although, of 
course, their leadership and their actual performance in battle will 
depend on further seasoning. 

Some of those divisions are veteran divisions and their leadership 
is first class. Others have been recently constituted. They have not 
each completed a full cycle of training, and of course they, the most 
recent ones, have not been tested in battle, but 1 would respectfully 
repeat, sir, that we have enough evidence there that if we can have 
enough time to properly train these men in the equipment which we 
provide and to develop the leadership in the officer corps which is 
the most time-consuming of all elements, because there you have to 
have the moral indoctrination, the spiritual reservoirs of training, as 
well as professional competence, but given time to develop that 
officer leadership, those troops will put up a first-class performance 
in battle. 


STRENGTH OF NORTH KOREAN COMMUNIST FORCE 


The Cuarrman. We know, General, that the Chinese Communists 
were the ones that delivered the punch from the north. 

Has the North Korean group any strength in and by itself, or has 
it been absorbed by the Communist Chinese? 

General Ripeway. No, sir; I don’t think it has been absorbed. It 
has far less strength than it had at the beginning of this aggression. 
That North Korean force was virtually destroyed twice, in fact. It 
was rebuilt subsequent to 1950, and it fought with great tenacity 
and great fanaticism there, but at present the dominating force, mili- 
tary force, on the other side of the line in the Korean peninsula, is 
very clearly the Chinese Communist force. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you want to give us an estimate of the strength? 

General Ripnaeway. Of the overall strength, it is not far from a 
million, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Is it true also that there is no indication of the 
Chinese withdrawing? In fact, they are building up air fields and 
other things? 

General Ripaway. There have been verified withdrawals of Chinese 
Communist units. The overall strength, Chinese as well as North 
Korean, is still not far from a million, as I stated, sir. 

There is also verified evidence of enlargement and improvement of 
the existing airfields and construction of new ones. 
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The CuarrMAN. Does that alone give us the picture of what is going 
on behind the armistice line, or is there something else you want to 
add to what is going on in North Korea? 

General Ripa@way. It contributes very definitely to giving us a 
picture, Mr, Chairman. It does not tell the whole story. Our own 
conclusions are, and remain, that we do not at present see evidences 
of the intention on their part to renew hostilities. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Secretary Stevens, I didn’t mean to neglect 
you. 

Secretary Stevens. That’s all right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. I realize that when two brilliant men get together, 
the fellow that talks first may not always have all of the wisdom. 

Do you have anything to say contrary to what he said? 

Secretary Srevens. No, sir. I subscribe to what General Ridgway 
said. Of course, his knowledge of the situation is firsthand and very 
profound and much greater than mine is, although I have acquired 
some knowledge, naturally, during the course of the past year, as a 
result of my two trips out there. 


NEGOTIATING A STATUS OF FORCES AGREEMENT 


The CuarrMAN. Well, in many of the other countries where the 
United States forces are stationed, NATO countries, the United 
States has negotiated so-called status of forces agreements. 

In view of the fact that United States forces may have to remain in 
Korea for a long time, are we going to negotiate a similar agreement 
with South Korea, do you know, and would such agreement be a treaty 
or an executive agreement? 

I think the NATO status of forces was a treaty, while with Japan, 
we had an executive agreement. 

Secretary Srpvens. Well, my understanding, Mr. Chairman, is: 
that a proposed status of forces agreement is being currently prepared 
for negotiation with the South Korean Government, and presumably 
in view of the fact, as you indicate, that our troops may have to remain 
there for a long time in the future, it would be a desirable thing for 
that status of forces agreement to become effective at the same time 
that the treaty becomes effective, if the Senate decides that it is to be 
ratified. 

POSSIBILITY OF A NATO OF THE PACIFIC 


The CuarrMan. Yesterday it was our privilege to have the Secre- 
tary of State with us, and among other things we inquired about was 
the question of whether or not there was any possibility of a NATO 
of the Pacific coming into being. 

Do you want to express your ideas on that? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir; not at this time. I am, of course, 
familiar with the treaties we already have, but not in terms of a 
NATO of the Pacific. I have no comment on that, in that particular. 

Have you, General? 

General Ripagway. This would be purely a personal opinion, 
Senator Wiley. The conditions vary so basically in the various 
members out there who would be considered for inclusion in such a 
pact, that my feeling would be that the time is not just yet for such a 
pact, though as an ultimate objective, it would seem to me to be wise. 
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The CuHarrMAN. You and the Secretary must have gotten together 
recently. 

General Ripeway. No, sir; I haven’t. 

The CHarrMan. Senator George? 

Senator GrorGe. I have no questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Sparkman? 


WITHDRAWAL OF TWO UNITED STATES DIVISIONS FROM KOREA 


Senator SPARKMAN. General Ridgway, I was interested in the 
questions that Senator Wiley asked you, and your answers to them, 
relating to the withdrawal of those two divisions. 

Now, my understanding is that it is not contemplated to bring 
them back home, necessarily, to the United States, but to put them 
in a place or locate them so as to increase the flexibility or mobility 
of the force. 

General Rrpgway. Senator Sparkman, I believe the statement of 
the Chief Executive, I am not sure of this, I think that said consider- 
ation was being given to bringing them home. 

Isn’t that right, sir? 

Secretary SrEvENS. Yes, that is right. 

Senator SPARKMAN. I don’t care about going into it in detail, but 
I have heard the suggestion made that perhaps they would be stationed 
in Hawaii or some other place in order to give them a greater mobility 
that you referred to. 

Secretary Stevens. Isn’t it fair to sav, General, in answer to Sen- 
ator Sparkman’s question, that this is in a planning phase, at the 
present time, and that it 

Senator SPARKMAN. Is it not fixed vet? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir; not fixed. 

Senator SPARKMAN. That’s all right. 

General Ripaway. That is right, sir. 


CHINESE COMMUNIST WITHDRAWALS 


Senator SpARKMAN. The only thing that disturbs me, as a layman, 
was whether or not the withdrawal of the two divisions from the im- 
mediate area would make it possible also for the Chinese Communists 
to withdraw an equal force from its same area. 

General Ripaway. Well, sir, they have already effected substantial 
ground force withdrawals from North Korea. 

Senator SPARKMAN. That would grant them a similar mobility and 
perhaps enable them to increase the pressure on the Indochina border 
frontier. 

General Ripaway. I think it would give them that capability; yes, 
sir. 

Senator SpARKMAN. And the thing that disturbed me was, what 
our situation might be in such event as that. I am judging from the 
public statement that has been made—speeches that have been made. 
It is not contemplated that we would move ground forces into Indo- 
china? 

General Ripaway. Well, certainly the withdrawal of substantial 
ground forces from North Korea by Communist China gives it greater 
freedom of movement to employ those same forces elsewhere at its 
own discretion. 
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Senator SpARKMAN. General, do you regard the situation in Indo- 
china as a very dangerous one right now? 

General RipGway. Pardon, I didn’t hear you, sir. 

Senator SPARKMAN. I say, as to Indochina, is that properly regarded 
as a rather dangerous situation right now? 

General Ripa@way. It is a situation which we view with great 
interest and concern. 

Senator SpARKMAN. With concern? 

General Ripaway. Yes, sir. 

Senator SpARKMAN. I believe that is all. 

The CHArrRMAN. Senator Gillette? 


TREATY STIPULATES NEED FOR CONSULTATION AND AGREEMENT 


Senator Gitterre. Mr. Chairman. 

I will address several questions that are in my mind to either one of 
you who cares to answer them. 

Yesterday, when Secretary Dulles was here, I expressed myself as 
believing that the State Department should be commended for taking 
this foresighted action as there was a possibility of deterring any 
intention of aggression, but the questions I am to ask deal with 
specifics. 

This treaty, of course, is necessarily couched in general terms, but we 
have a duty, as you have a duty, to the general public. 

Secretary STEVENS. Right, sir. 

Senator GitLerrr. Our duty includes trying to clarify exactly what 
commitments we are making. 

Now, my first question deals with article II, in which it is stated 
that when in the opinion of either of these contracting parties there is 
a threat from external armed attack, that we will immediately consult 
and take steps for self-help and mutual aid to maintain and develop 
appropriate means to deter armed attack. 

Now, is it your understanding that if South Korea, the government 
of Syvngman Rhee, should in its opinion feel that perhaps the construc- 
tion of airfields in North Korea or any other factor or circumstance 
constituted a threat, that we are obligated immediately, whether we 
consider it a threat or not, to work with them to develop means of 
defense for an armed attack? 

Secretary Srevens. Senator Gillette, I think in article II, the 
language “in consultation and agreement”’ has a bearing on the ques- 
tion that you just raised, because presumably if we conferred with 
them in regard to the matter and they were contemplating an action 
with which we were not in accord, then the consultation, and following 
agreement as to a course of action, would not be forthcoming. 

Senator Gitterre. That clarification is what I want. 

This article II does not say, that after consultation, if they agree 
that there is a threat, that we will take certain steps; but it states 
however, that when in the opinion of either of them, there is danger to 
the political independence or security of either of them, then the 
parties will separately and jointly, by self-help and mutual aid, main- 
tain and develop appropriate means to deter armed attack. 

Now, does that commit us when, in their opinion, they are threat- 
ened? Do we commit ourselves so that we will be immediately 
engaged—of course, after consultation as to the type—to help build 
up forces or power sufficient to repel it? 
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Secretary STeEveNs. Not if we are in disagreement with their 
evaluation of the situation. That would be my understanding of that. 

Would you concur, General? 

General Ripaway. I concur in that. 

Senator GILLETTE. Would that be your interpretation? 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir. 

Senator GILLETTE. Do you mean that we are not bound unless we 
also recognize that fact? 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct, Senator Gillette. 


RECOGNITION OF ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL 


Senator GitLterre. Another question, passing to article III: ‘‘Each 
party recognizes that an armed attack in the Pacific area on either of 
the parties in territories now under their respective administrative 
control, or hereafter recognized by one of the parties as lawfully 
brought under the administrative control of the other,” that ‘admin- 
istrative control of the other,’’ would that in your opinion require us 
to coincide or agree with a decision that the area to be attacked is o1 
is not under the administrative control of Korea? 

For instance, are we required then to reach a decision of approval 
by us that the territory threatened is under the administrative control 
of Korea? 

Is it your interpretation that we would have to recognize that it 
was under the administrative control? 

Personally, I think so. I think that we have to recognize it. 

Secretary Stevens. General, how do you feel about it? 

General Ripeway. Clearly, sir, that is my opinion. It would 
require that the United States Government recognize and accept . 

Senator Gitterre. That this territory is under the administrative 
control? 

General Ripaway. Yes, sir. 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROCESSES 


Senator Gittetre. That is the way I interpreted that, but I wanted 
your express opinion on it. 

Now, I pass to the vital matter that, granted those conditions, 
that each party would act to meet the common danger in accordance 
with its constitutional processes. I think the Secretary expressed his 
opinion yesterday that that was not a commitment to do a specific 
thing or that it would involve us immediately in hostilities, but 
rather to act under constitutional processes. 

Now, in your opinion, would “constitutional processes’’ require a 
declaration of war? 

Secretary Stevens. I am not a constitutional lawyer, Senator 
Gillette, but it seems to me that that is the type of thing that is 
indicated from this use of the phrase “‘in accordance with its constitu- 
tional processes.”’ 

Senator GrutettTe. Well, then- 

Secretary Stevens. It might not necessarily mean a declaration of 
war, but it certainly might mean a meticulous following of a program 
within the constitutional process which could well, in the final analysis, 
mean a declaration of war under certain circumstances. 
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Senator Gituetre. I am not being unduly critical, but I am trying 
to determine what the interpretation is. 

Would it also be considered a constitutional process if our Govern- 
ment should dispose its troops, armed troops, on or about the area 
threatened, without action by the Congress? 

General Rripaway. I would think this, sir, that the general situa- 
tion we face there is one in which the forces against whom we were 
opposed in combat before are still there and still have a great capa- 
bility of renewing hostilities on a major scale. 

We do not, as I said before, sir, see any evidence of an intention 
on their part to exercise that capability. Since the capability does 
exist, however, and could be exercised particularly without warning 
by them, then the disposition of forces within the territory that we 
now occupy has got to respond almost instantly to the exigencies of 
the combat situation, if hostilities are renewed there. 


PREVENTATIVE ACTION 


Senator GitLterrr. Then this question follows, that should Korea, 
tor instance, consider that a threat was imminent, and we consulted 
with them, and we, in our opinion, considered it was imminent, would 
it be considered a constitutional process if our executive department, 
without any action on the part of the Congress, were to send additional 
naval forces, and or additional armed forces, to the area? 

Would that be considered a constitutional process? 

General Ripaway. Well, as I view that, sir, there would be two 
aspects to the answer to your question: 

As to whether or not it would be a constitutional process, I really 
don’t feel competent to reply. 

As to the other aspect, I think if any action were taken which com- 
mitted our forces to action, to actual combat prior to the initiation of 
those hostilities by the other side, it would be a violation of the 
armistice agreement. It would be preventative action. 


ACTIONS CONTEMPLATED IN COOPERATION WITH UNITED NATIONS 


Senator GitLterte. I just have one further question, and I will 
address it to the General: 

Having in mind, of course, that your function is not to make policy, 
but to implement policy, you may or may not wish to answer this, 

In your judgment, is this a commitment to take action outside of 
action with the United Nations? 

General Ripeway. Very definitely not, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. Very definitely not? 

Secretary Stevens. I share that, too, sir. 

Senator Gruterre. Then, it would be your concept, as a military 
man implementing ot our policy, that we would not have the potential to 
effectively oppose this threatened aggression without United Nations 
cooperation? 

General Rinaway. Our capability for opposing aggression would be 
lessened, but we have a great capability there ourselves. 

Senator Gruterre. You feel that we would have sufficient to offer 
opposition that would have a deterrent effect? 

General Ripaway. Very definitely, yes, sir. 
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Senator Gitterre. Even if acting independently of the United 
Nations? 

General Ripaway. Yes, sir. 

Senator GitLterre. That is all. 

The CHairRMAN. Senator Humphrey. 


MOBILITY IN DISPOSITION OF FORCES 


Senator HumpnHrey. Secretary Stevens, I refer to article 1V, which 
states the grant to us of the right to dispose United States land, air, 
and sea forces in and about the te rritory of the Republic of Korea, 
as determined by mutual agreement. Does that last phrase, “by 
mutual agreement,’’ restrict our action as a sovereign state in case 
we come to the defense of Korea, to take a line of conduct, or do we 
have the mobility which we have talked about here? 

In other words, is the mutual agreement binding upon our taking 
action? 

Secretary Stevens. I should think that it was binding on our 
action, in case of a nonshooting war 

Senator Humpurey. What I am getting at is in case of a shooting 
war. ‘ 

Secretary Stevens. In case of a shooting war, I think it would be 
not binding. I think we would have to dispose our forces with the 
security of our forces clearly in mind. 

Would you agree with that, General? 

General Ripaway. Yes, sir; I think that a fine legal case might 
be made by the fact that that might to some extent restrict us from 
freedom of action, but it is inconceivable to me that it would, sir, in 
the light of the record of the ROK Government in fighting communism 
to date. 


NO RESTRICTIONS ON MILITARY THEATER OF ACTION 


Senator Humpnrey. In the description of this treaty, the implica- 
tion is, I gather, that the policy now of our country is that in case of 
the renewal of hostilities, that it has been definitely stated that we 
would not feel obligated at all to confine our military action within 
what would be normally known as a theater of action. For example, 
in the event of an attack from North Korea to the south, we would 
not feel at all restricted under the present interpretation of American 
policy to restrain ourselves to that particular land and sea area; we 
might, under the terms of this treaty of mutual defense feel free—in 
fact, it appears to be a policy—to strike where we see desirable and 
see fit; is that the conclusion that one is to draw? 

Secretary Stevens. I would say so, sir. And I think it is directly 
in line with the Joint Policy Declaration of the 16 United Nations 
members who have participated in the Korean conflict. (The declara- 
tion of the 16 nations appears in the appendix.) 

Senator Humpurey. When was that Joint Policy Declaration made? 

Secretary STEVENS. Simultaneously with the armistice. 

Senator Humpurey. Simultaneously with the armistice? 

Secretary Stevens. And we, of course, were 1 of the 16. 

Senator Humpurey. May I ask whether or not this policy decision 
was in any way discussed or implemented at the Bermuda Conference 
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between the representatives of the United Kingdom, the Republic of 
France, and the United States? 

Secretary Srrvens. I don’t have any information on that. 

General Rripaway. I don’t either, sir. 

I am sure that France and the United Kingdom both were included 
in the 16 members who subscribed to that general policy. 

Senator Humpurey. Did that occur at the time of the armistice? 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. So, the theory of a restricted combat area 
such as we followed through 1950-53, up to the time of the armistice, 
is now set aside; and there are now the possibilities of retaliation 
behind such lines as the Yalu River, and whatever else the forces of 
the United States or the Republic of South Korea might feel neces- 
sary; that policy indicates the widest latitude of action on our part, 
doesn’t it? 

General Ripaway. That is right, sir. 


STRENGTH OF UNITED STATES STRIKING FORCE 


Senator Humpnurey. Are we of the opinion now that we have 
developed sufficient striking force to make that policy decision without 
any fear at all of engaging, or going into a world war and a worldwide 
struggle? 

General Rrpaway. We certainly have a great deal of ability in 
that respect, sir. It is likewise incontestable that at any time that a 
local conflict is substantially expanded, that there will be a correspond- 
ing risk. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

General Ripaway. That it may develop into a world war. 

Senator Humpnrey. But is it the feeling now of the responsible 
military authorities that our position of strength, or that our capa- 
bility of defense and attack are in such a stage now that this policy 
decision can be readily implemented? 

Secretary Stevens. Could I say a word on that? 

It seems to me that the policy we are talking about gives us more 
flexibility, Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes? 

Secretary Stevens. And gives us some initiative. It opens the 
field wider. Of course, our forces are stronger, but I would say that 
policy would be wise even though that were not the case, because it 
might permit us to have some element of surprise; something which 
has been denied to us so far in this Korean war. 

Is that correct, General? 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir. 


POWER NECESSARY TO IMPLEMENT POLICY 


Senator Humpurey. | can see the merit of the policy, providing 
we have the strength, and I am only asking the question as to whether 
or not we have advanced our policy with the full realization of the 
striking power of our forces. There is always a temptation at times 
to advance policy and then wonder whether or not we have the strik- 
ing forces that are necessary. 

I mention this because of the early days of the Korean war; it was 
quite obvious that we didn’t have the military power to be sending up 
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smoke signals that we could strike any place we wished, and it is 
encouraging to note, from responsible authorities, from our Defense 
Establishment and our Joint Chiefs of Staff, that we now find our- 
selves, to their best knowledge, in a position to alter that policy and 
give us that flexibility, and all I wanted was to establish that. I am 
sure there has been a great deal of comment publicly and privately, as 
to whether or not we are now, in our own evaluation and judgment, in 
a position to make this rather substantial break with the set policy for 
the preceding 2 to 3 years. It is the view of the defense officials that 
we are in such a position; is that correct? 

Secretary STEVENS. That is my understanding, and I feel that way 
about it. 

General Ripaeway. Mine, too, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Do we consider the southern half of Korea as 
essentially necessary, or essential to our defense in the Pacific—to the 
defense of our own security and the territorial responsibilities that we 
have in the Pacific? 

General Ripeway. Positively, yes, sir. 


CURRENT ACTIVITY OF NORTH KOREANS AND COMMUNIST CHINESE 


Senator Humpnurey. Finally, what is your evaluation of the defense 
structure which is being built along the armistice line and beyond the 
armistice line on the part of the Nortb Koreans and the Chinese 
Communists? 

Does it indicate the possibility of offensive action, or is it of 
defensive structure? 

General Ripaway. It is mainly, in our opinion, a defensive struc- 
ture, Senator Humphrey. Of course, the stronger it is defensively 
there, the more secure base he would have to exercise some offensive 
capabilities, such capabilities as he has, but it is primarily defensive 
in nature. 

Senator HumpHrey. Did I understand you to say, General, that 
there had been hnatitel withdrawals in Chinese Communist forces 
that have been verified by your, our command, or the United Nations? 

General Ripaway. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you. 

I have no more questions. 


SOUTH KOREAN INTERNAL SECURITY 


The CuarrMan. This treaty, as I understand it, is directed against 
an external armed attack. 

In the future, would not the greatest danger to South Koreans 
come from infiltration and subversion? 

What action is contemplated, if any, against this kind of threat to 
Korean independence and security? 

Is that covered by the treaty? 

Secretary Stevens. I don’t know how the General feels about it, 
but my own view is that South Korea is not a very healthy place for 
people that infiltrate into it from the Communist Chinese sector. 

Would you subscribe to that? 

General Rinaway. That is right, sir. I don’t know of any area, 
or any segment of allied peoples whose record has been more unvary- 
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ingly opposed to communism in all its forms than the people of 
South Korea. 

The CuarrMAN. Is your answer that in your opinion they would 
not get very far with infiltration? 

Secretary StEvENS. That is right. 

The CHairMAN. My question concerns whether or not the treaty 
covered that kind of aggression. 

Secretary Stevens. I personally have not read that into this 
treaty, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Chairman, may I make a comment there? 

I notice that the treaty with Japan provides that we might take 
some action to preserve internal security, insofar as Japan is concerned. 

General Ripeway. That is right. 

Senator Humpnurey. And is that clause specifically eliminated in 
the proposed treaty with the Republic of South Korea? 

General Ripaway. Yes, sir. 

You gentlemen are more familiar than anybody in the world 
probably with the difficulties in these international negotiations of 
treaties of this kind, that have attended efforts to define aggression, 
and while I was not a party to the formulating of this in any way, I 
think probably that was purposely omitted, and the only thing which 
is unmistakable is “‘armed attack’’; there can’t be any argument about 
that when it occurs. 


SOUTH KOREAN ADEQUACY TO HANDLE INSURRECTION 


Senator GrorGe. Does this treaty contemplate the Republic of 
Korea will have adequate force to put down insurrection within its 
borders? 

General Ripaway. It has more than adequate forces. 

Senator George. In the case of Japan, of course, we had forbidden 
her to have an army. Japan had only a meager peace force, and 
therefore that provision was in the Japanese treaty, but not here 

General Ringway. That is. right. There was a very serious 
question there as to whether Japan, by its own force, could have put 
down & major uprising. 

Senator GrorGre. We seem to have convinced Japan that they 
ought not to have an army, and they are still holding that opinion. 

At least, we didn’t allow them to have it in the beginning, and it 
was therefore very probably put in their treaty that in event of insur- 
rection, expressly inspired by any outside power, that we would 
regard that as occasion for our intervention there. 

General Ripeway. Right, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Any further questions? 

Senator Groree. No. 


INTERPRETING ARTICLE II OF TREATY 


The CuarrMaANn. We are very happy this morning that we have our 
new member, Senator Aiken, who has been assigned to this committee, 
a man of wide experience in many fields of human thinking and 
living, and I am positive that on this committee he will render very 
valuable assistance. J am very happy to welcome him here. 

Senator Aiken, while you have been a little late in coming, have 
you any questions you want to ask? 
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Senator Aiken. Mr. Chairman, you probably never had a more 
inexperienced freshman come on this committee. If I ask questions 
I will probably display my ignorance of things I ought to know about. 

The CHarrMaAn. That modesty is almost unbecoming a Senator. 

Senator AIKEN. I am glad you said “almost.” 

I would like to ask one very elementary question—TI am sure it is 
very elementary. 

In article IT, I read: 

Separately and jointly, by self-help and mutual aid, the parties will maintain 
and develop appropriate means to deter armed attack. 

Does that mean that the United States will keep Armed Forces in 
South Korea indefinitely, so long as there is any possibility of attack 
from the outside? 

General Ripaway. I would not read that into it, Senator Aiken. 
There are various forms in which our capability for resisting armed 
attack jointly with the Koreans can be exercised. ‘The South Koreans, 
and certainly the actual positioning of such forces in the Republic of 
Korea, is but one of the locations where such forces, to be effective, 
could be placed in the Far East. 

Senator ArkEN. Then, we would keep only such forces in South 
Korea as we might mutually agree to keep there; is that correct? 

General Ripaway. | think so. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Senator ArkeN. That is all. 

The CHaArRMAN. Just one other question. Of course, this answer 
will be more or less conjectural, but what are our prospects of a 
Korean settlement? What is the danger of renewed hostilities? 
What is the possibility of what we dreamed about as a peaceful 
unification of Korea which the United Nations resolved about? Are 
you a prophet, one who can look into the future, and who can tell us? 

General Ripaway. The Secretary ought to take that one. 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir, I am not a prophet, Senator. I don’t 
know how to answer that one. 

As a matter of fact, 1 am planning to leave Sunday to go out there 
to see if I can add to my limited fund of information on the very sub- 
ject that you are talking about. I will be out there next week. 


WITHDRAWAL OF UNITED STATES DIVISIONS FROM KOREA 


The CuHarrMan. I realize that the happenings, the imponderables 
of the future will determine the answer to that question, but we have 
another still very young brain here, and I am going to ask Senator 
Smith if he has any questions. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I thank the Senator for his compli- 
ment. Iam not sure I agree with him. 

I have a question, and first let me say that I regret I had to be 
delayed unavoidably. 

I have one question I would like to ask the General. 

General Ridgway, the question is being constantly asked me whether 
the withdrawal of the two divisions from Korea was going to weaken 
our posture of strengtl. there, or whether it was for the purpose of 
economy; or why did we do it? 

My reply has been that I thought that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
made a reappraisal of the whole defense situation wherever the United 
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States had responsibility, and that this was in no way weakening our 
situation in Korea in event of further trouble. 

I am just raising the question with you because I want to know if 
I am correct in giving that reply to my questioners. 

General Ripaway. I think so, in general, sir, and no date has in 
fact been set for such a move. As the Secretary of the Army replied 
before you came in, sir, consideration has been given and it 1s still in 
the study or in the planning stage at present, and I would feel per- 
fectly confident that if the United States Government came into 
possession of any information which indicated there was an increase 
in either capability or intention to exercise that capability on the part 
of the Communists, that that tentative decision would at once be 
reviewed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ADDITIONAL SOUTH KOREAN DIVISIONS 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Well, then, the further question is 
this: I was in the Far East last month and I had a long talk with 
General Taylor who seemed to find much encouragement over the 
development of additional South Korean divisions there—the ROK 
divisions. Also, he has high personal confidence in the officer ma- 
terial of those divisions. 

I wonder whether the building up of the ROK divisions had 
strengthened that side, and whether that was in line with the present 
truce negotiations. It means that they can go on increasing that 
strength even though we can’t bring in any more troops from out- 
side; is that correct? 

General Rrpaway. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. And do you share his views that the 
new ROK treops that are being trained are first-class troops and are 
really strengthening the South Korean position? 

General Ripaway. They will be, given sufficient time to develop 
them, yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I am glad to hear that, because I 
have been making that statement to the people who have been troubled 
about a possible weakness of our position there. 

General Ripaway. Those ROK troops have a high potential. I am 
sure you have seen enough to agree with that, but it does take time 
to train them, and it does take, above all, time to develop their officer 
leadership and noncommissioned officer leadership. 


TRANSFER OF EQUIPMENT 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Is it true, also, that if we are training 
those ROK troops, and are not able to bring any more equipment 
into the country under the armistice arrangement, and since we are 
withdrawing our own forces, we could turn over any equipment to 
them, if necessary, for immediate action? 

General Ripaway. We have that choice. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. So does it strengthen our position to 
the extent that they would have that flexibility? 

General Ripaway. That is right. 

Secretary Stevens. I can’t help but think, Senator, in connection 
with the question, that it is a wonderful asset for the free world, in- 
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cluding the United States of America, to have a well-trained army 
of 600,000 South Koreans who are as willing as they are to fight 
Communists any place, any time. 

Senator Smirx of New Jersey. Mr. Secretary, I am glad you said 
that. I may say that I am working now with Dr. Francis Wilcox on 
a report which involves the situation in the Far East, and one of the 
things we are stressing is the plan of training natives to act and fight 
against communism, to help in their own self-defense, whether in 
South Korea or Formosa or Indochina or wherever it be. We feel 
strongly from our observation that that was a wise policy, and we are 
commending that highly. It seemed to be a policy, to strengthen 
those anti-Communists, so that they may do their own fighting, if the 
fighting has to come. 

General RipGway. That is right, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 


MAINTENANCE OF UNITED STATES POSITION OF STRENGTH 


Senator Humpurey. I would like to just direct my comments for 
a moment to the Secretary and obtain some observations. 

You undoubtedly have a great deal more information at your 
command that I have, but I have been somewhat concerned about 
the very question that Senator Smith asked, which has been asked 
again in this committee, about the withdrawal of two divisions, which 
I can justify in terms of what we have heard today. But I also read 
where we are contemplating a sizable reduction in our naval forces, 
involving some of the large battleships, cruisers, and other auxiliary 
vessels. 

Now, as I see it here, it is contemplated to withdraw two divisions, 
at least away from the territory of South Korea, and then the reduc- 
tion in naval forces is also contemplated at a time before we even 
have the elements of an agreement as to a peace conference, or the 
conditions of peace. 

I also see a development of defensive structure which has been 
testified to by the Secretary of State and here again this morning, 
beyond the armistice line in North Korea. I pose that with the 
statements of Syngman Rhee as to the necessity of a united Korea. 

Now, adding these all together to this truce conference thus far 
without any commitments whatsoever to a final settlement, along 
with the explosive nature of the Rhee government, and his, at least, 
I think, justifiable desire to want to have a united Korea. Bearing 
these in mind, are we strengthening our position at the conference 
table by what you call, or what in my mind seems to be, a premature 
weakening, of our overall military position in that area? 

Secretary Stevens. That is a complicated question, Senator 
Humphrey. 

First of all, while I don’t know the details of the naval forces, I 
can assure you that very substantial naval forces are being main- 
tained in far eastern waters. There is no question about that. 

As to the position at the bargaining table, I think it is felt that by 
improving our mobility and flexibility, by some modest redispositions 
here and there, within or even without the theater, that we will be in 
a stronger position to move in whatever direction we might have to 
move. 
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So, on balance, the bargaining position has not been decreased, 
is the way we look at it. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, the two divisions that are 
being withdrawn are not necessarily being demobilized? 

Secretary Stevens. No. This is all in the planning stage, Senator 
Humphrey, and there has been no final determination as to the details 

as to what detail, or what division, or when, or any detail in con- 
nection with it. Those matters are all in the process of study now 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


INDEPENDENT ACTION 


Senator Humpurey. I am not being critical of the treaty, because 
I am going to support the treaty, but what happens if the Rhee 
government, at the conclusion of this treaty, and even at the con- 
clusion of peace negotiations, decides that it is going to move north 
and unite Korea? Suppose that in the process of doing so, we say 
to the South Koreans that this is an act of your own, a unilateral 
action. Nevertheless, suppose they move across what is the agreed- 
upon boundary line, and get somewhat into the North Korean area, 
and then they are driven back into South Korea, down toward the 
Pusan Peninsula. In such an instance do we feel an obligation under 
this treaty to fulfill some commitment because of the threat to our 
security, or don’t we? 

Secretary Stevens. My answer to that would be that if such a 
course of events were to transpire, it would be a unilateral action by 
the South Korean Government. In such a situation, the treaty 
would not be wholly inoperative. We would act to insure the security 
of our own forces. 

Senator Humpurey. Would that be a decision entirely based on 
whether or not we thought that was sufficient threat to our own 
security in the Pacific to take action? 

Secretary Stevens. That would be my answer to that. 

General Rrpaway. Mine, too. The United States Government 
would be faced with the decision, in the light of the situation then 
existing, and outside this treaty, sir. 


TREATY PROVISIONS AND UNILATERAL ACTION 


Senator Humpurey. I think we have already had a statement that 
we felt that the position of security of the South Korean Republic was 
vital to our own security. If that is the case, doesn’t it almost follow 
that if the South Korean Government took unilateral action and made 
an advance to the north, regardless of what the peace terms may be, 
that we would find ourselves necessarily obligated, because of war in 
that particular area, which could threaten certain positions and 
certain bases that we have in Okinawa, the Philippines, Japan, and 
everywhere else the area might be? 

Secretary STEVENS. It seems to me we would then be in a position, 
as a member of the United Nations, of making a decision. The 
South Korean Government would have acted unilaterally. I think 
it would be almost impossible to predict, Senator Humphrey, just 
what would be the proper reaction. 

The CuarrMan. The fat would be in the fire. 
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Secretary STEVENS. It would be in the fire, and there would have 
to be some important decisions made awfully fast, and I would not 
know how to predict the answer to that, to the Senator’s question. 

Senator Humpurey. The main point, and I don’t expect you to get 
into the realm of prophesy, revolves around the fact that there is 
absolutely no commitment under the treaty, at least as a matter of 
honor between nations, to fulfill duties under the treaty in case of 
such a unilateral action. 

Secretary Srevens. That is right, and I believe that has been 
thoroughly covered in diplomatic correspondence many times, as well 
as in the suggested treaty itself. 


TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY OF SOUTH KOREA 


Senator Humpurey. I bring this point up, Mr. Secretary, prelimi- 
narily because from all we have been able to gather , the possibility of 
unification of Korea by political decision is rather remote, to be some- 
what optimistic. 

If they are building strong defensive structures on the contem- 
plated boundary lines, or present armistice boundary lines, in North 
Korea, it appears that they are not building those to hand them over 
to South Korea, in its political discussion. 

Therefore, I think we have to face up to the fact, or to the possi- 
bility, which is a more accurate statement, that if the Syngman Rhee 
government continues to hold a position which is thoroughly under- 
standable, as to the necessity for the unification of all of Korea, that 
it is possible and probable that we might find a movement of troops, 
and the beginning of hostilities to unite Korea by military measures. 
If this occurs which would indeed pose a very serious problem to the 
United States of America, under, if not the precise language of the 
treaty, at least the implication, because we are negotiating this tre aty, 
not to be just good to the south Koreans, but we feel, as I understand, 
that it is important to the security of the United States that the terri- 
torial integrity of South Korea be protected. 


DANGER OF RENEWED HOSTILITIES 


The CuarrMaAN. Of course that goes to the real question, and the 
matter of judgment as to what is ‘the di anger of renewed hostilities, 
in your opinion, General. 

General Ripaway. I try to stay out of the field of intentions, Sen- 
ator Wiley. All the evidence we have today lacks any indication 
that the Communists plan in the near future to exercise a very definite 
offense capability they have there. What they may be planning for 
the future, I don’t know, sir. 

The CuarrMan. The other question that is involved is along the 
line that has been asked several times, which Senator Humphrey 
covered very extensively, but which I think, in order to get it clearly 
before the American people, should be answered, as I have had it 
answered to me by the Executive. I refer to the opinion of the Execu- 
tive, and the opinion of the Chief of Staff, that in withdrawing these 
2 divisions, and arming 2 divisions of the South Koreans, and rear- 
ranging our forces, that we have not weakened our position, but 
rather, we have strengthened it in the Far East. 
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General Rinaway. I think that is generally true. 
The CHAIRMAN. That is correct; is it not? 
General Rinaway. I think so, sir. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 


CONSIDERING POSSIBLE SOUTH KOREAN ACTION 


Senator Humpurey. I appreciate General Ridgway’s comment in 
reference to your belief, or at least your analysis as to the possibility 
of Communist attack within at least the foreseeable future against 
South Korea, and we are happy that that is the evaluation. 

Jut I must say that there is another government, too, namely the 
South Korean Government. Once we are bound by the treaty, which 
may even require the disposition of certain American forces on the 
South Korean mainland, what happens if South Korea decides that 
it no longer can tolerate the division of its country? Really what 
that amounts to, unless we can get political unification, is that Korea 
is split down the middle again, and Syngman Rhee has made it very 
clear that he doesn’t like it. My only concern about it—and I am 
only bringing it out because I am sure it will be brought out in debates 
in the Senate—is that the American people have a right to know 
under treaties we enter into, what obligations we assume, and what 
dangers we assume. In this instance, we might have reasonable 
assurance that there isn’t at least going to be any advance from the 
north, because maybe China has other jobs that they anal rather 
undertake, or maybe they need some time. But what about South 
Korea, with its 600,000 well-trained men, armed and equipped with 
the best of American weapons? What if they should decide to march 
north through the defenses and we have installations in South Korea? 
There we have a problem, do we not? 

The CuHarrMan. What is your answer? 

Senator Humpurey. I don’t know what the answer is. I am not 
the expert. 

The CuatrMan. I don’t think anyone has the answer, except that 
the treaty does not cover such a situation. That is the answer the 
general has given you. We are not obligated. It is for us to then 

sit back and take a look in view of all the world situation, not only in 
Korea. That is just an incident, in view of the whole picture, as to 
what action this Government should take constitutionally. That, to 
me, is a partial answer to the question, and I don’t think you can 
go beyond that. However, I think Mr. Rhee has been definitely told 
if he stubs his toe, there is no “rppuasame on our part; isn’t that correct? 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, si 

General Ripaway. That is sdibenck: 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Knowland. 


KOREAN SITUATION EXISTS, REGARDLESS OF TREATY 


Senator KNowLaNnp. On that point, may I say this, to clarify the 
point Senator Humphrey makes, namely, that the situation in Korea 
would be there, whether there is the treaty before us in effect or not 
because there is no obligation under the treaty to go there. We would 
be faced with the problem whether we had a treaty or didn’t have a 
treaty before us which had or had not been ratified. 
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General Ripaway. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. This might as well be out on the table in the 
public hearing, because these questions are going to be asked, and 
I think the answers must be made as thoroughly as the eventualities 
of the future will permit. I think when we discuss a treaty like this, 
we ought to discuss all the possibilities, because we are making a 
definite commitment to Korea. It is a commitment which I concur 
in, but I think we ought to realize that in making the commitment, 
we commit ourselves not only in terms of the language of the treaty, 
but also commit ourselves because of the disposition of forces and 
troops which we may keep in Korea, and by the very nature of our 
commitment to the integrity of South Korea. All this is within this 
whole area of the indefinite and imponderables, but once you have 
made an agreement, you are tied in pretty definitely. 


DEFINING THE TERM ‘“‘LAWFULLY”’ 


The CHAIRMAN. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Fmrcuson. General, or Mr. Secretary, I refer to article 
III of the treaty: 

Each party recognizes that an armed attack in the Pacifie area on either of 
the parties in territories now under their respective administrative control, or 
hereafter recognized by one of the parties as lawfully brought under the admin- 
istrative control of the other 
I want to underscore the words “lawfully brought under the admin- 
istrative control of the other’’— 
would be dangerous to its own peace and safety and declares that it would act 
to meet the common danger in accordance with its constitutional processes. 

What is your interpretation of the word “awfully” there? 

General Ripeway. I think, sir, going back to the period of negotia- 
tion of the armistice agreement, the United States clearly contem- 
plated that not only might the line of demarcation vary in accordance 
with the tactical situation, the operations of either side conducted, 
but once the armistice went in effect, that unilateral action by the 
Republic of Korea might place its forces in administrative control of 
areas which were not under its administrative control at the time of 
the armistice, and were not lawfully brought under its administrative 
control, and the word “lawfully” there was to protect the interests of 
the United States against supporting the ROK Government in any 
such venture. 

Senator Fercuson. Well, in other words, could this word “law- 
fully” be an inducement for the South Korean Government to claim 
administration over certain territory and therefore complicate what 
might happen? 

General Ripeway. But its claim, I think, would have to be rec- 
ognized and agreed to by the United States. 

Senator Frreuson. In other words, it says one of the parties 

General Ripaway. By the other. 

Senator Fercuson. Not both parties agree lawfully, but one of the 
parties. If we meant to allow the United States to participate in the 
determination of whether it was lawful—— 

Secretary Stevens. That, I think, is what was meant, Senator. 

Senator Ferauson. But does it say that? It says “or hereafter 
recognized by one of the parties as lawfully brought under the ad- 
ministrative control of the other.” 
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Secretary Stevens. I would think we were entitled, that would be 
lawful from our point of view, I think that was the intention, and if 
that language isn’t clear— 

Senator Ferauson. Is this intended to mean de jure or de facto? 

General Ripaway. Well, in my opinion, sir, the only case we would 
worry about here would be that in which the Re »public of Korea had 
seized control, oce upied territory, we will say, which it did not have at 
the time, and it claimed it had lawful administrative control. Article 
LV then comes in and says: Does the United States Government admit 
that is lawful administrative control? And I think we would say no. 

Senator Fercuson. At the best, this does not absolutely require 
the United States Government to go to war in case of an attack, 

General Ripaway. Well, I don’t know about the word “‘war,”’ sir. 
Certainly if our troops are fired upon over there, they are going to re- 
act to the fire with every means at our disposal. 

Senator Ferauson. Don’t we have the situation there at the present 
time of an armistice, with the United Nations involved? 

General Ripaway. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. And this is looking farther than that. This is 
pertinent even after a peace may be determined; is that true? 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF TREATY RATIFICATION 


Senator Ferauson. Do you think that the question of timing has 
anything to do with this treaty? Should it be put into effect prior 
to the 22d of this month, or prior to the 23d of this month, when we 
have the question of the release of the prisoners of war? 

General Ripeway. I had not related it to that event. In my own 
opinion, I think if ratified it will very definitely strengthen our whole 
position out there and make a positive contribution to the collective 
security we are trying to build. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you think it may have a deterrent effect 
upon what the Communists may do on the 23d, if the prisoners are 
actually released as civilians? 

General Ripaway. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. And is not the purpose of this kind of treaty 
to deter aggression by some third party? 

General Ripeway. In my opinion, sir, it would. It will serve that 
purpose, the ratification and going into effect will increase the deter- 
rent action on the part or with respect to any Communist action 
which might clearly result in a renewal of hostilities. 

Senator Frercuson. Well, then, that being true, and the fact as to 
what could happen on the 22d or the morning of the 23d, as an incident, 
would you feel it would be wise to have this treaty in effect as a deter- 
rent to a reaction by the Communists? 

General Ripeway. I would think the sooner the treaty were in 
effect, the better, in our interests. 


INTERPRETING “LAWFULLY BROUGHT UNDER THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
CONTROL OF THE OTHER’”’ 


Senator Fercuson. On this negotiation, could you give us some 
more light on this phrase ‘law fully brought under the administrative 
control of the other’’? 
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General Ripcway. I couldn’t, Senator Ferguson. I am not 
familiar with the history of the drafting of this treaty, and I didn’t 
participate in it. I have given you, sir, my personal opinion as to 
what I think that phrase means, and what the intent was, but I am not 
at all sure I am right. 

Senator Ferauson. You have not been advised from the negotiators 
what it meant? 

General Ripeway. No, sir. 

Secretary STEVENS. It meant the United States was supposed to 
have the right to determine whether it was lawfully done. In other 
words, the question of whether or not it was lawful was not left to 
the other fellow to decide. That was supposed to be—maybe, Senator 
Ferguson, with your great knowledge of the law, perhaps that does 
not say that, but that is cles arly the intention. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you feel that that was left so as to allow the 
United States to determine it? 

Secretary StTEvEeNs. That is right. 

Senator Frerauson. To determine whether or not the action of 
putting certain te hg under a government was a lawful action? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Senator Ferauson. Or an unlawful one? 

Secretary StevENs. That is right. 

Senator Frereuson. Therefore, the United States was given the 
right to determine and the opportunity to determine whether or not 
this was legal. Is that correct? 

Secretary Stevens. That is my understanding, Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Fercuson. It is a little difficult for me to see that interpre- 
tation from these words. 

Senator Smiru. If you would yield for a moment 

Senator Frereuson. Yes. 

Senator SmiruH. Secretary Dulles was here yesterday, and the same 
question came up. I gathered from his reply he thought we might 
go into negotiations to unify Korea, might conceivably unify Korea 
under some plan, and in that case the whole of Korea, with the addi- 
tional territory, would come under the terms of the treaty. 

Secretary Stevens. Which would be a lawful process. 

Senator Frerauson. That is clear to me, but why do we say “one of 
the parties?” 

Senator SmitH. One of the parties recognizes the other. 

Secretary Stevens. One has to recognize that the other has done it 
lawfully. 

Senator Ferauson. Suppose Korea said they believe it is lawful? 

Secretary Stevens. If we didn’t believe so? 

Senator Ferauson. Then you come back to the proposition that 
that word applies to us. 

Secretary SteveNS. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. The United States. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir, and it seems to me that it is an 
important point, and since you and I are talking about exactly the 
same thing, and want to accomplish the same objective, if there is 
some ‘thing’ wrong with that language, it ought to be looked at to make 
sure that it means what you and I want it to mean. 

Senator Frereuson. That is all at this time. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Knowland? 
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RELEASE OF PRISONERS OF WAR 


Senator KNOWLAND. Just one question that I have been wondering 
about. 

One of the newspapermen spoke to me a few minutes ago relative 
to the reported action of the Indians today in announcing they were 
turning the prisoners of war back to the respective countries that 
had captured them, presumably to prevent themselves being put in 
the position either of releasing them or holding them. 

Is there anything within the security restrictions that you would 
feel free to tell this committee as to the situation regarding the 
prisoners of war, and the date of the 23d, for their release? 

General Ripaway. I don’t know that that point to which you 
refer, Senator Knowland, has been verified. ‘To my personal knowl- 
edge, it has not been verified. If true, | would think that serious 
consequences could flow from such an action on the part of the 
custodial forces of India. 

Senator KNowLanp. Would you please repeat that? 

General Rrpaway. I would think that serious consequences could 
flow from such an action on the part of the custodial forces of India, 
a premature release of the prisoners turned back. 

Senator KNowLANb. | understand that they were releasing them 
or were going to release them to the forces that had captured them. 

General RipGeway. That is right. 

Senator KNowLANpb. Twenty-two thousand that we had captured 
would be returned to us, and the same would be true on the Communist 
side; in other words, you feel that before the date they were to be 
released, there might be serious consequences? 

General Ripaway. I would be concerned about the Communist 
reaction to such an act on the part of the Indian forces, ves, sir. 

Senator KNowLAND. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


The CHarkMAN. Secretary Stevens and General Ridgway, we want 
to thank you for coming before this committee today. I think it is 
very clear to everyone that no treaty of any consequence can, ipso 
facto, bring about peace. We have here an instrumentality that in 
the judgment of the proper authorities should be ratified by the 
Senate, and we will now adjourn this meeting. 

Next Monday, if it is convenient to the members of the committee, 
we will hold an executive meeting to discuss the treaty further. 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 a. m., the committee stood in recess until 
10 o’clock the following morning, Friday, January 15, 1954.) 
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MUTUAL DEFENSE TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


The Parties to this Treaty, 


Reaffirming their desire to live in peace with all peoples and all govern- 


ments, and desiring to strengthen the fabric of peace in the Pacific area, 
Desiring to declare publicly and formally their common determination to 
defend themselves against external armed attack so that no potential aggres- 


sor could be under the illusion that either of them stands alone in the Pacifie 


area, 
Desiring further to strenethen their efforts for collective defense for the 
t 
comprehensive and effective system of regional security in the Pacific area, 
Have agreed as follows: 


preservation of peace and security pending the development of a more 


ARTICLE I 


The Parties undertake to settle any international disputes in which they may 
be involved by peaceful means in such a manner that international peace and 
security and justice are not endangered and to refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force in any manner inconsistent with the 
Purposes of the United Nations, or obligations assumed by any Party toward the 
United Nations. 

ARTICLE II 


The Parties will consult together whenever, in the opinion of either of them, 
the political independence or security of either of the Parties is threatened by 
external armed attack. Separately and jointly, by self help and mutual aid, 
the Parties will maintain and develop appropriate means to deter armed attack 
and will take suitable measures in consultation and agreement to implement this 
Treaty and to further its purposes. 


ARTICLE III 


Each Party recognizes that an armed attack in the Pacific area on either of the 
Parties in territories now under their respective administrative control, or here- 
after recognized by one of the Parties as lawfully brought under the administrative 
control of the other, would be dangerous to its own peace and safety and declares 
that it would act to meet the common danger in accordance with its constitutional 
processes, 

ARTICLE IV 


The Republic of Korea grants, and the United States of America accepts, the 
right to dispose United States land, air and sea forces in and about the territory 
of the Republic of Korea as determined by mutual agreement. 


ARTICLE V 
This Treaty shall be ratified by the United States of America and the Republic 
of Korea in accordance with their respective constitutional processes and will 
come into force when instruments of ratification thereof have been exchanged by 


them at Washington. 
ARTICLE VI 


This Treaty shall remain in force indefinitely. Either Party may terminate it 
one year after notice has been given to the other Party. 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned Plenipotentiaries have signed this 
Treaty. 
Done in duplicate at Washington, in the English and Korean languages, this 
first day of October 1953. 
For the United States of America: 
JoHN Foster DULLES 
For the Republic of Korea: 
Xs. by © VOM 





ApprpENDIx II 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN PRESIDENT SYNGMAN RHEE, 
AND PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, MAY 30, JUNE 6, AND JUNE 19, 1953 


A. PRESIDENT RHEE TO PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, May 30, 1953 ! 


Dear Mr. Prestpent: I have recently had the honor of receiving several 
messages from Your Excellency, some oral and some written, through General 
Clark and Ambassador Briggs, and, as a result, come to be fully cognizant of your 
intention to settle the war in Korea by means of an armistice. I have given them 
full study and attention. I earnestly wish I could see my way clear to make a 
public statement, as requested, pledging to accept any armistice you may deem 
necessary. But we are fearfully aware, on the other hand, that to accept any 
armistice arrangement which would allow the Chinese Communists to remain in 
Korea would mean to the Korean nation, in terms of eventualities, an acceptance 
of a death sentence without protest. It is a hard thing for a nation to do. Fur- 
thermore, even if I personally agree to such an arrangement, it will not help the 
matter very much, as subsequent developments, I fear, will show. 

It seems at once appropriate and opportune for us, therefore, to make a proposal 
now for the consideration of the United Nations and the Communist negotiators. 
Communists made their proposals; so did the United Nations. The Government 
of the Republic of Korea, however, has been patiently waiting all this while for 
them to discuss the matter fully among themselves. None of these paenee 
from both sides has proved to be acceptable to all and consequently there has come 
about a stalemate in negotiation, in addition to this stalemated war. Whatever 
academic arguments there may be against it, we cannot but feel that rough and 
rudimental justice calls for Korea making one first and last proposal on its own 
part. 

From our own point of view, the Korean problem which the United Nations 
started to settle by military means when they sent their armed forces to Korea 
to fight the Communists and kept on fighting for three vears should be settled 
by punishing the aggressors, unifying Korea and thus firmly establishing the 
collective security of all free nations. This would be honorable and just for all 
concerned and alone would force the war-makers to abandon their ambition to 
conquer the world. However, we have found, to our great disappointment, the 
new United Nations proposal to be of such an appeasing nature that it cannot 
avoid the appearance of surrender and that that, in turn, will lead to a great 
disaster to all. We are forced, therefore, to propose something which may not 
be fraught with such a danger. 

Meanwhile, I am sure you have been fully informed of it, for I mentioned it 
to General Clark and Ambassador Briggs the other day, asking them to present 
my view of the matter to you. I told them further that I would not publicly 
announce it until I heard from them. I take it for granted, however, that you 
would not mind if I released it now. Iam going to write down here what I orally 
said to them by way of confirming it. There are, of course, certain detail matters 
to be worked out satisfactorily in order to safeguard the fruit of our common 
efforts so far made from dissipation. I submit the following as a rough outline 
of what we propose as something to be preferred to any arrangement leaving 
Korea divided and letting the Chinese Communists stay on in Korea. 

We propose a simultaneous withdrawal of both the Communist and United 
Nations forces from Korea, on the condition that a mutual defense pact between 
our two governments precede it. The Communist puppet regime in north Korea 
has a military pact, I understand, with Red China, while the latter has another 
with the Soviet Union. Korea has nothing to counteract the formidable impact 


i Press release, Korean Embassy, May 30, 1953. 
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of this series of Communist military copulations. We sincerely believe that once 
when both parties agree to see this primary need and the danger from the absence 
of its satisfaction, the difficulties, mostly academic in our view, that seem to dis- 
courage such a pact will vanish or, at least, can be brushed aside with much 
reason and wisdom. 

The Mutual Defense Pact will, we earnestly hope, cover the following points, 
among others to be agreed upon by both sides. 

The United States will agree to come to our military aid and assistance immedi- 
ately without any consultation or conference with any nation or nations, if and 
when an enemy nation or nations resume aggressive activities against the Korean 
Peninsula. 

The Security Pact should include the United States help in the increase of the 
ROK armed forces. If we come to agree with the Soviets to refrain from build- 
ing up the defense forces on both sides, our hands will be tied while the Soviets 
continue to do it anyway. 

Adequate supplies of arms, ammunition, and general logistic materials will be 
given Korea with a view to making it strong enough to defend itself without 
needing American soldiers to fight in Korea again. 

The United States air and naval forces will remain where they are now so as 
to deter the enemy from attempting another aggression. 

In case the idea of simultaneous withdrawal is found unacceptable to either or 
both of the negotiating parties, I beg of you to allow the Koreans to continue 
the fighting, for this is the universal preference of the Korean people to any 
divisive armistice or peace. Our first choice, if we are allowed to make it, is 
still to have our allies by our side to actively help us fight out our common issue. 
But, if that is no longer possible, we would rather wish to have the right of self- 
determination to decide the issue ourselves conclusively one way or the other. 
Anyway, it is beyond question that we cannot any longer survive a stalemate 
of division. 

Let me assure Your Excellency that the defense of the United States is as dear 
to us as is that of our own, for the ultimate safety or security of the whole free 
world hangs upon that of the United States. For this reason, we even resent 
the so-called unity of the free nations, some of whom do urge the United States 
to join in their appeasement policy. These nations do not realize where they 
stand in this global struggle between Democracy and Communism. 

Due to the lack of a firm and steady policy on the part of the free world, we 
have lost already too many nations to the Soviets. The longer this policy con- 
tinues, the more free nations will be forced to join with the enemy of Democracy. 
To disappoint the Koreans is to disappoint most of the anti-Communist elements 
everywhere. The United States will in the end find itself a democratic oasis 
in a Communist desert. I trust that the people of America will never sell out 
their freedom and democratic institutions at the price of peace. 

Action, not words, will deter the world aggressor. 

Our prayers are unwave ringly behind every effort of yours to pull through an 
effective action against the enemy, in spite of the difficulties that surround you. 

Most sincerely yours, 
THe PRESIDENT, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 


B. PrReEsIDENT EISENHOWER TO PRESIDENT RHEE, JUNE 6, 19532? 


Dear Mr. PresipEnt: I received on June 2 the cabled text of your communi- 
cation dated May 30. I have given it the careful and sympathetic consideration 
it deserves. 

The Republic of Korea has engaged all of its resources, human and material, 
in a struggle which will go down in history as one of the epic struggles of all time. 
You have dedicated your all without reservation to the principle that human 
liberty and national liberty must survive against Communist aggression, which 
tramples upon human dignity and which replaces national sovereignty with a 
humiliating satellite status. The principles for which your nation has fought 
and for which so many of your youth have died are principles which defend free 
men and free nations everywhere. 

The United States has stood with you, and with you we have fought for those 
principles, as part of the United Nations Command. The blood of your youth 
and our youth has been poured out on the altar of common sacrifice. Thereby 
we have demonstrated not only our dedication to the cause of human freedom 





2 Department of State Bulletin, June 15, 1953, pp. 835-836. 
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and political liberty, but also our dedication to an equally important principle 
which is that there cannot be independence without interdependence, and there 
cannot be human liberty except as men recognize that they are bound together 
by ties of common destiny. 

The moment has now come when we must decide whether to carry on by war- 
fare a struggle for the unification of Korea or whether to pursue this goal by 
political and other methods. : 

The enemy has proposed an armistice which involves a clear abandonment of 
the fruits of aggression. The armistice would leave the Republic of Korea in 
undisputed possession of substantially the territory which the Republic admin- 
istered prior to the aggression; indeed, this territory will be somewhat enlarged. 

The proposed armistice, true to the principle of political asylum, assures that 
the thousands of North Koreans and Communist Chinese prisoners in our hands, 
who have seen liberty and who wish to share it, will have the opportunity to do so 
and will not be forcibly sent back into Communist areas. The principle of 
political asylum is one which we could not honorably surrender even though we 
thereby put an earlier end to our own human and material losses. We have 
suffered together many thousands of casualties in support of this principle. 

It is my profound conviction that under these circumstances acceptance of the 
armistice is required of the United Nations and the Republic of Korea. We 
would not be justified in prolonging the war with all the misery that it involves in 
the hope of achieving, by force, the unification of Korea. 

The unification of Korea is an end to which the United States is committed, 
not once but many times, through its World War II declarations and through its 
acceptance of the principles enunciated in reference to Korea by the United 
Nations. Korea is unhappily not the only country which remains divided after 
World War II. We remain determined to play our part in achieving the political 


union of all countries so divided. But we do not intend to employ war as an 
instrument to accomplish the worldwide political settlements to which we are 
dedicated and which we believe to be just. It was indeed a crime that those who 


attacked from the North invoked violence to unite Korea under their rule. Not 
only as your official friend but as a personal friend I urge that your country not 
embark upon a similar course. 

Chere are three major points I would like to make to you: 

1. The United States will not renounce its efforts by all peaceful means to 


effect the unification of Korea. Also, as a member of the United Nations, we shall 
seek to assure that the United Nations continues steadfast in its determination in 
this respect. In the political conference which will follow an armistice that will 
be our central objective. The United States intends to consult with your 


Government both before and during such a conference and expects the full 
participation of your Government in that conference. 

2. You speak of a mutual defense pact. I am prepared promptly, afte: the 
conclusion and aeceptance of an armistice, to negotiate with you a mutual 
defense treaty along the lines of the treaties heretofore made between the | nited 
States and the Republie of the Philippines, and the United States and Australia 
and New Zealand. You may recall that both of these treaties speak of ‘“‘the 
development of a more comprehensive system of regional security in the Pacific 
area.”’ A security pact between the United States and tne Republie of Korea 
would be a further step in that direction. It would cover the territory now or 
hereafter brought peacefully under the administration of the ROK. Of course, 
you realize that under our constitutional system any such treaty would be made 
only with the advice and consent of the Senate. However, the action which the 
United States has heretofore taken, and the great investment of blood and treasure 
which has already been made for the indepenaence of Korea, are certainly clear 
indications of American temper and intentions not to tolerate a repetition of 
unprovoked aggression. 

3. Tne United States Government, subject to requisite Congressional appro- 
priations, will be prepared to continue economic aid to the Republic of Korea, 
which will permit in peace a restoration of its devastated land. Homes must 
be rebuilt. Industries must be reestablished. Agriculture must be made 
vigorously productive. 

The preamble of the Constitution of the United States states the goals of our 
people, which I believe are equally the goals of the brave people of Korea, namely 
“to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domescie tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty.’’ Manifestly, not all of these conditions now prevail in 
Korea. Moreover, in existing circumstances they cannot be achieved either by 
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prolongation of the present conflict or by reckless adventure with a new one. 
Only by peaceful means can these things be achieved. 

With the conclusion of an armistice the United States is prepared to join with 
the Republic of Korea to seek for Korea these ends. We believe that in Korea 
there should be a more perfect union and, as I say, we shall seek to achieve that 
union by all peaceful methods. We believe that there should be domestic tran- 
quillity and that can come from the end of fighting. There should be provision 
for the defense of Korea. That will come from the mutual security treaty which 
we are prepared to make. The general welfare should be advanced and that 
will come from your own peacetime efforts and from economic assistance to your 
war-torn land. Finally, a peaceful settlement will afford the best opportunity 
to bring to your people the blessings of liberty. 

I assure you, Mr. President, that so far as the United States is concerned, it is 


our desire to go forward in fellowship with the Republic of Korea. Even the 
thought of a separation at this critical hour would be a tragedy. We must 


remain united. 
Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER. 


C. PRESIDENT RHEE TO PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, JUNE 19, 1953 3 


Dear Mr. Presivent: First of all, I must apologize for my long delay in 
answering your good letter of June 6, 1953. lo confess the truth, I made more 
than one draft, but I could not express myself clearly without appearing to be 
argumentative, which I wanted to avoid. I do hope you will read this letter in 
the same friendly spirit in which it is written. 

From the beginning, we repeatedly tried to make clear to all friendly nations 
that if an armistice permitting the Chinese aggressors to remain in Korea should 
be concluded we could not survive. This apprehensiveness has not abated. 

Evidently our friendly nations seem to take it for granted that the withdrawal 
of the Chinese Communists from Korea and the subsequent unification of Korea 
can be accomplished by the political conference scheduled to follow the armistice. 
I do not wish to enter detailed argument over this point but I feel I must say, at 
least, that we do not believe in the } ossibility. 

It is true that is a matter of opinion. Our opinion is, however, supported by 
facts which we can never ignore or forget. The experiences we have gone through 
ourselves will remain a guiding factor in forming our judgments until something 
happens which convincingly counterattacks them. 

Now that the United Nations is to conclude a cease-fire agreement with the 


Communist aggressors regardless of what may happen to horea, in practical 
terms we are constantly haunted by the question of how we can survive as a 
nation at all. The following passages will, I hope, give you some idea of our 


reactions to the situation 

We desire to remain friendly to the United States to the last, remembering 
what it has done for us, both militarily and economically in our struggle against 
aggression. 

If the United States forces have to stand by, for some reason, ceasing to parti- 
cipate in any further struggle or to withdraw from Korea altogether as an after- 
math of the impending armistice, we have nothing to say against it 

Whenever they find it necessary or desirable to leave Korea they can do so 
with a friendly feeling toward us just as we are trying to remain their friends. 
So long as either party does not interfere with the plans of the other, both can 
maintain the cordial relations between them. 

In the first year of this three-year-old war, both the United States and the 
United Nations alternately and repeatedly announced, as the war objectives, 
the establishment of a united, independent, and democratic Korea and the 
punishment of the aggressors. It was at the time of the United Nations drive 
to the Yalu that they made these announcements so that we naturally took them 
as their declared war objectives. But later, when the Communist forces proved 
to be stronger than expected, the United Nations statesmen took to the interpre- 
tation that it had never been intended to unify Korea by war. That was an 
open confession of weakness; very few people took it at its face value. Nowadays 
we hear no more about the unification of Korea or the punishment of the Com- 
munist aggressors, as if either we had achieved these objectives or abandoned 
them. 


* Department of State Bulletin, July 6, 1953, pp. 13-14. 
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All we hear about is an armistice. There is =e doubt that an armistice 
reached in such an atmosphere of appeasement can lead to a permanent peace 
acceptable and honorable to us. Personally, I do not believe that the Com- 
munists will agree, at a conference table, to what they have never been made to 
agree to on the battlefield. 

Your generous offers of economic aid and an increase of the R. O. K. defense 
forces are highly appreciated by all Korean people, for they are what we badly 
need. But when such offers come as a price for our acceptance of the armistice 
as we know it, they cannot but have little inducement, because, as I have said 
before, to accept such an armistice is to accept a death warrant. 

Nothing would be of much avail to Korea, to say the least, after that fatal 
blow should have been dealt it. 

We do not question the sincerity with which you kindly promised to use your 
authority to bring about a mutual defense paet between our two nations, after 
the conclusion of the armistice. As a matter of fact, a mutual defense pact is 
vhat we have constantly sought, and we are behind it heart and soul; but if it 
is tied up with the armistice, its efficacy would be diminished almost to a vanishing 
point. 

Mr. President, you will easily imagine what a hard situation we confront. We 
committed everything, including our arms and forces, to the United Nations 
action in Korea, incurring frightful losses in manpower as well as material destruc- 
tion, in the sole belief that we and our friends had the self-same objectives of 
unifving sundered Korea and punishing the Communist aggressors. Now the 
United Nations seems to stop short of its original aims and to come to terms 
with the aggressors which we cannot accept, not because we have never been 
consulted but, because those terms would mean sure death for the Korean nation. 
Moreover, the United Nations is now putting pressure on us in cooperating with 
it; and is joining hands, it seems, with the enemy in this matter of armistice terms 

We cannot avoid seeing the cold fact that the counsels of appeasers have pre- 
vailed in altering the armistice positions of the United States. In our view, 
this perilous trend, if perpetuated by the conclusion of this fatal aa will 
eventually endanger the remainder of the free world including the United States, 
which millions of both free and enslaved hope and pray from the ssioeen of their 
hearts will lead them in liberation of the peoples in chains behind the Iron Curtain. 

At this very moment, the Communist forces are launching a large-scale offensive 
when the armistice talks have scarcely left anything except the affixing of signa- 
tures by the parties concerned. This should be a warning for our immediate 
future. The terms of the armistice being what they are, the Communist buildup 
will go on unhampered until it is capable of overwhelming South Korea with one 
swoop at a moment of the Communists’ own choosing. What is to follow for 
the rest of the Far Kast? And the rest of Asia? And the rest of the free world? 

Still looking to your wise leadership for a remedy in this perilous hour, 

Yours very sincerely, 
SrynGMAN RHEE. 





ApPrENDIXx III 


JOINT STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF STATE DULLES AND PRESI- 
“ DENT SYNGMAN RHEE, OCTOBER 8, 1953 (RELEASED AUGUST 


1953) 


Following is the text of a joint statement by President Syngman Rhee and 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles following the conclusion of their talks at 
Seoul, Korea: 

“Our friendly and understanding consultations demonstrate clearly the deter- 
mination of the United States and the Republic of Korea to stand together in 
cordial cooperation to achieve our common objectives, including the reunification 
of Korea. 

“We have today initialed a draft of a Mutual Defense Treaty. That treaty is 
designed to unite our nations in common action to meet common danger and it 
will cement the ties which have brought us together to combat in Korea the menace 
of Communist aggression. 

“Our two Governments will actively proceed with the constitutional processes 
necessary to bring this treaty into full force and effect. These constitutional 
processes, in the case of the United States, require that the United States Senate 
consent to the ratification. The United States Senate, having adjourned this 
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week, will not again be in regular session until next January. However, United 
States Senate leaders have been kept fully informed of the exchange of views which 
have led to the action we have taken today and it is our sincere hope that this will 
lead to prompt and favorable United States Senate action. 

“Between now and the date when the Mutual Defense Treaty can be expected 
to come into force and effect, our armed forces in Korea will be subject to the 
United Nations Command which will comply with the armistice terms. If, during 
this period, there should occur unprovoked armed attack by the Communist forces 
against the Republic of Korea in violation of thearmistice, the UNC, including the 
Republic of Korea forces, would at once and automatically react, as such an 
unprovoked attack would be an attack upon and a threat to the UNC itself and 
to the forces under its command. Such reaction to an unprovoked armed attack 
would not be a new war but rather a resumption by the Communist forces of the 
active belligerency which the armistice has halted. The UNC will be constantly 
alert against such an attack. 

“Our Governments will promptly negotiate agreements to cover the status of 
such forces as the United States may elect to maintain in Korea after the Mutual 
Defense Treaty comes into force and effect, and the availability to them of Korean 
facilities and services needed for the discharge of our common task. In the mean- 
time, the Republic of Korea will continue to cooperate with the UNC and the 
status of UNC forces in Korea and the availability to them of Korean facilities 
and services will continue as at present. 

“The armistice contemplates that a political conference will be convened 
within 3 months, that is, prior to October 27, 1953. At that conference the 
United States delegation, in cooperation with the ROK delegation and other 
delegations from the UNC side, will seek to achieve the peaceful unification of 
historic Korea as a free and independent nation. We and our advisers have al- 
ready had a full and satisfactory exchange of views which we hope and trust will 
establish a preparatory foundation for coordinated effort at the political conference. 

“Tf, after the political conference has been in session for 90 davs, it becomes 
clear to each of our governments that all attempts to achieve these objectives 
have been fruitless and that the conference is being exploited by the Communist 
delegates mainly to infiltrate, propagandize, or otherwise embarrass the Republic 
of Korea, we shall then be prepared to make a concurrent withdrawal from the 
conference. We will then consult further regarding the attainment of a unified, 
free, and independent Korea which is the postwar goal the United States set 
itself during World War II, which has been accepted by the United Nations as 
its goal and which will continue to be an object of concern of United States 
foreign policy. 

‘“‘We recognize that the Republic of Korea possesses the inherent right of 
sovereignty to deal with its problems, but it has agreed to take no unilateral 
action to unite Korea by military means for the agreed duration of the political 
conference. 

‘‘We contemplate that the projected 3- to 4-year program for the rehabilitation 
of the war-ruined Korean economy shall be coordinated through the combined 
economic board, under the joint chairmanship of the Korean and American 
representatives. This program contemplates the expenditure of approximately 
one billion dollars of funds, subject to appropriations thereof by the United States 
Congress. Two hundred million dollars has already been authorized, out of 
prospective defense savings. 

‘‘We have exchanged preliminary views with respect to various problems in- 
volving the maintenance and development of ROK land, air, and sea forces. 

“We feel confident that the relationship thus established between our two 
Governments marks an important contribution to the developing of independence 
and freedom in the Far East. With unshaking faith in the principle of collective 
security, and with loyal adherence to the Charter of the United Nations, we 
intend to move forward together toward the achievement of our common objec- 
tive—the restoration of a unified, democratic, and independent Korean nation. 

“There are no other agreements or understandings stated or implied resulting 
from these consultations other than those herein contained.” 
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ApPpENDIx IV 


DECLARATION OF THE SIXTEEN NATIONS RELATING TO THE 
ARMISTICE, JULY 27, 1953! 


We the United Nations Members whose military forces are participating in the 
Korean action support the decision of the Commander-in-Chief of the United 
Nations Command to conelude an armistice agreement. We hereby affirm our 
determination fully and faithfully to carry out the terms of that armistice. We 
expect that the other parties to the agreement will likewise scrupulously observe 
its terms. 

The task ahead is not an easy one. We will support the efforts of the United 
Nations to bring about an equitable settlement in Korea based on the principles 
which have long been established by the United Nations, and which call for a 
united, independent and democratic Korea. We will support the United Nations 
in its efforts to assist the people of Korea in repairing the ravages of war. 

We declare again our faith in the principles and purposes of the United Nations, 
our consciousness of our continuing responsibilities in Korea, and our determina- 
tion in good faith to seek a settlement of the Korean problem. We affirm, in the 
interests of world peace, that if there is a renewal of the armed attack, challenging 
again the principles of the United Nations, we should again be united and prompt 
to resist. The consequences of such a breach of the armistice would be so grave 
that, in all probability, it would not be possible to confine hostilities within the 
frontiers of Korea 

Finally, we are of the opinion that the armistice must not result in jeopardiz- 
ing the restoration or the safeguarding of peace in any other part of Asia. 


1U. N. Document 8/3079, August 7, 1953, made public August 7, 1953. See also p. 130. 








